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JOHN GILPIN’S SECOND HOLIDAY, 

Cowper little thought that in writing John 
Gilpin he was doing more to secure remembrance 
of himself, and thus to give an interest for pos- 
terity in his other poems, than he was able to do 
With all his best efforts in translating or composing 
More serious works. Yet such was the truth. 
eed, few writers are able to judge the relative 
Value of their own labours. They may know, and 
know thoroughly, which of them cost most toil, or 
which most clearly embodied their chief thoughts, 
theories, or opinions ; but the actual value to the 
outside world of each successive offspring from 
their brain is what the outside world itself can 
alone determine, not the producing poet. Milton, 
erse in his heterodoxy, opinionative, com- 
ive, soured, and vindictive, clasped to his breast 
ashis darling and ripest the weazened bantling 
of his old age. He declared it to be superior to 
the hopeful infants of his early spring, L’ Allegro, 
Tl Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas, and the Arcades, 
He preferred it to his Paradise Lost. One expla- 
Ration of this partiality meets us in the dislike 
that all men have to be suspected of dotage. The 
Archbishop of Grenada ver properly dismissed 
Blas, not, as the latter evidently imagined, solely 





because the secretary did not flatter the old man 
after that woeful attack of paralysis. Dissatisfaction 
at his ill-timed candour and plain-speaking may 
have had something to do with it, no doubt, but 
the justifying cause was shown in this reflection, 
that a dismissal was the fitting punishment of a 
young man who possessed so little affection that 
he was in haste to scan faults in his benefactor ; 
and who was also so injudicious as to tell all that 
he imagined, without having sufficient common 
sense and experience of the world to feel sure that 
such criticism would be unpalatable. 

We are not tempted to institute a comparison 
between John Gilpin and The Task, or the trans- 
lation of Homer, or the numerous other writings 
of Cowper. It is enough for our purpose to 
remember that, for the world in general, it is John 
7ilpin which has won, and still retains, affection. 
A few months ago, shortly before Christmas, a 
new edition of “ The Diverting History” was pub- 
lishing by Messrs. George Routledge & Sons, 
illustrated with twenty-nine pictures, six of them 
coloured, by Randal Caldecott. The artistic 
beauty, the vigour and effectiveness of these 
designs make them, beyond all comparison, 
the very best that have ever been given in a 
popular edition. The handsome quarto which 
they adorn is better worth a guinea than most of 
the drawing-room presents which issue from the 
binder’s in gorgeous covers, and yet a “splendid 
shilling” secures the prize. Moreover, another 
coin of the same value purchases the companion 
volume, by the same artist, The House that Jack 
Built. Never before were the recent improvements 
of printing in colours more skilfully adapted than 
to the graceful beauty and genuine humour of 
these illustrations by R. Caldecott. They are 
poem-pictures of the highest merit. 

According to a promise recently made, I here 
give a reprint of the now rare poem, A Second 
Holiday of John Gilpin, July 2, 1785. Of course 
it is inferior to Cowper’s original, but it is not 
unworthy of being brought back to the public. I 
never saw but one other copy beside my own. 
Except a few rectifications of quotational commas 
and punctuation, the reprint is exact. 


A Szoonp Houipay ror Joun GiipPin; 


Or, A Voyage to Vauz-hall, where, tho’ he had better 
Luck than before, he was far from being contented. 


[Large copper-plate view of the boating party, same 
date, sometimes issued separately. ] 


John Gilpin was a citizen, 
Of credit and renown, 

A common-council man was he, 
Of famous London town. 


Most folks had heard of Gilpin’s fame, 
And of the race he won, 

When he on horse back did set out, 
All unto Edmon’‘on. 
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And never since that luckless time, 
Which gave him such dismay, 

For ten whole years, had he, and spouse, 
Enjoy’d a holiday, 


The main chance minding, still at home, 
On Bus'ness quite intent ; 

He made amends, there is no doubt, 
For what that day was spent. 


Their daughters, rising in their teens, 
Were innocent, and gay, 

And as young girls, they often beg’d 
To have a holiday. 


Good Mistress Gilpin had a heart 
Her pretty girls to please ; 

But how to win John Gilpin to 't 
Was not a task of ease. 


“ Howe’er,” said she, “leave that to me, 
It never will cause strife ; 

And he will, sure, comply once more, 
To please his loving wife.” 


She mark’'d the time, in chearful mood 
Jobn Gilpin for to see ; 

Then unto him thus did she speak, 
One evening o'er their tea. 


“* My dear, you must a favour grant, 
Your tenderness to prove.” 

Said Gilpin, “ What is your desire? 
I can’t deny my love.” 


“Why, there's my sweetest life,” said she, 
And strok'd his smirking face ; 

At which he kiss'd hie dearest dear, 
And smil’d with comely grace. 


“ You know,” said she, “ since that sad day, 
Which we could not foresee, 

That we have never thought upon 
Another holiday, 


“Ten circling years have made their round, 
And time comes stealing on ; 

Next Tuesday is our wedding day, 
Then pray let us have one.” 


Jobn Gilpin hum'd and ha’d awhile, 
Then cried, * It shall be so, 

Yet hope, you do not mean, my dear, 
To EpmonTon to go. 


“ That cursed jaunt I can’t forget, 
Which brought me such disgrace ;” 

“ No, no, my dear,” she quick reply'd, 
“TIT mean a nearer place. 


“‘ Amusements round the town are found, 
Delighting unto all; 

Therefore with me, if you'll agree, 
We'll go to sweet Vaux-hall. 


“ A eculler, sure, will take us all, 
The purchase can't be great ; 

And then along the silver Thames, 
How we shall ride in state.” 

“Thy will be done,” John Gilpin cry’d, 
“TI like thy thought in this ; 
 ev'ning is not all the day, 

Much bus’ness we can’t miss.” 


Then Mistress Gilpin said to John, 
“ That we may all be gay 

Your very suit you shall have on, 
Made for your wedding day. 








“ Your lac'd cravat, and beaver hat, 
Your cane, with head of gold, 

With roll’d up hose, and then you'll be 
Most charming to behold.” 


At length the happy time arriv'd, 
John Gilpin, neatly dress'd, 

Look’d like a citizen, indeed, 
Array'd in all his best. 


The Misses, with their kind Mama, 
All furbelow’d about, 

With proper cloaks, in case of rain, 
In joyful mood set out. 


And now unto the river's side, 
They smilingly drew near ; 

The Waterman cries, “ Gilpin comes,” 
And runs to get the fare.* 


Now seated in the cleanly boat, 
How emoothly did they glide : 

Their hearts were ev'ry one on float, 
As was the flowing tide. 


The daughters gracefully did look, 
Which graces much my theine, 

Stately as are the downy swans 
That swim upon the stream. 

John Gilpin view'd with joy the pair, 
(Forgive him this smal! pride) 

And thought them pictures of his dear, 
When she became his bride. 


Good Mistress Gilpin too was pleas'd, 
Because she then did find, 

That tho’ her charms began to fade, 
They bloom'd in Gilpin's mind, 

Boat after boat now press'd the tide, 
And seem’d to swim a race ; 

John fear’d, least some mischance shou'd hap, 
As in the former case. 


For not to pleasure much inclin’d, 
Fate seem’'d to be his foe, 

To make of him the laughing stock, 
Wherever he did go. 


His person known, likewise his name! 
The wags, as they row'd by. 

Cried, “ Smoke John Gilpin, that’s the man 
That rode so manfully.” 


At this alarm'd, he hung his head, 
Asham’d of his disgrace ; 

But with their dashing oars, they dash’d 
The water in his face. 


Then bounce against the boat they went, 
Which made the Ladies scream, 
And Gilpin’s hat, by sudden jerk, 
Went souse into the stream. 
Too swift it sail’d to be o’ertook, 
Which made the wags more gay, 
And all cry'd out, “See Gilpin’s hat, 
How fast it runs away!” 
{ End of the First Part.] 


I think it well to break off here, and give the 
second half on another occasion. 


J. W. Exssworts. 


Molash Vicarage, by Ashford, Kent. 


(To be continued.) 





* Text misprinted “ watermen,” “run,” and “ fair.” 
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SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“Hamvet,” Act 11. sc, 2.— 

“ For thou dost know, O Damon dear, 
This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself, and now reigns here 
A very, very—pajock.” 

Many suggestions for the emendation of the 
unmeaning pajock have been made, among which 
peacock is often admitted into the text, although a 
most unsatisfactory guess, with nothing in its 
favour beyond beginning with p and ending with 
ock. The most plausible, as it appears to me, is 
paddock, suggested in “N. & Q.,” 2", vi. 16 ; 
3@S. v. 232, and I believe the suggestion would 
have carried more weight than it did if, unfor- 
fortunately, a bad reason had not been given for 
the substitution, the supposition, namely, that 
Hamlet calls the king a paddock in allusion to his 

isoning, from the venomous nature of the toad. 
Bat independent of any such allusion, a toad is 
used as a term of contempt, and only a few pages 
on Hamlet actually calls his uncle paddock :— 

“Por who, that’s but a queen, fair, sober, wise, 

Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib, 

Such dear concernings hide ¢” 
As far, then, as meaning is concerned, paddock 
leaves nothing to be desired, but I believe that 
we can come still nearer the mark, and that the 
true original of which we are in search is patchock, 
the intensitive of patch, a contemptible person :— 

** A crew of patches, rude mechanicals.” 
The word occurs in Spenser’s description of Ireland, 
Globe edition, p. 636, “ I meane such English—are 
degenerate and growen to be as very patchockes as 
the wild Irish.” A person writing by the ear and 
not being acquainted with the word patchock might 
very well have written it pajock. 
H. Wepewoop. 

P.S.—Since sending the above I have recovered 
Mr. McGrarn’s note (4 S. v. 255), by which I 
see that he is the true author of the proposed 
emendation. It is surprising that it has not met 
with universal assent, but perhaps a slight change 
in the way in which the nonsensical pajock is 
accounted for may give it a better chance. 


“Disappointen,” “Hamuet,” 1. 5, 77.—The 
following argument that this word here has not 
the general sense “ unprepared,” usually given 
to it, but the special meaning of “ unshriven,” is 
from the pen of 1» Roman Catholic critic :-— 

_ “You ask me why I interpret the word ‘disappointed,’ 
in the famous line in Hamlet,— 
‘Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled,’ 
to mean unshriven, and whether it is not out of place 
to put the sacrament of penance between communion 
extreme unction. I reply that Shakspere (or rather 
the Ghost) does not mention the sacraments in the order 
im which they are received, but in the order in which 
loss would be calamitous, and thus he observes a 
climax. 





“The full preparation for death, according to the 
Church's rites, is to receive viaticum after a good con- 
fession, and then to be anointed. It is not of any im- 
portance whether viaticum comes before or after ex- 
treme unction. In early times the sick man was generally 
first aneled and then houseled ; now he is first houseled 
then aneled, and this was the case long before Shak- 
spere’s time. But even now, when the two sacraments 
are not conferred together, unction often precedes 
viaticum. 

“But Shakspere seems to me to mention the sacra- 
ments, not in the order of their reception, but in the 
order in which their omission may occur as a climax of 
calamity. 

**He who is houseled will, as a rule, have time to 
prepare himself by confession, and to be anointed after- 
wards. 

“* But several cases occur when the sick man receives 
only two sacraments, viz., confession and unction. 
Either the viaticum is not accessible, or the sick man 
cannot swallow, &c. As Myrc says, in his Znstructions 
Sor Priests :— 

* But gef he be so seke wythynne 
That of castynge he may not blynne, 
He schal not thenne hys hosul take 
For vomyschment and castynge sake.’ 
In that case, then, he confesses and is anointed. But if 
when the priest is called, the sick man is senseless, then 
he cannot be houseled or shriven, but he may still be 
aneled; since that sacrament for its efficacy does not 
require actual, but habitual disposition, 7c. if he desired 
to receive it, and were disposed to receive it, before he 
lost his consciousness, and had true repentance for sin, 
then by anointing, as St. James says, ‘if he be in sins 
they shall be forgiven him.’ 

** Hence it is a misfortune to die without viaticum, a 
still greater one not to be shriven, but the greatest of all 
to be deprived even of the last chance, and to have no 
sacrament at all, which was the elder Hamlet’s case, 

“* Appointment,’ therefore, in Measure for Measure, 
Act iii. sc. 1, may apply to the whole preparation, in- 
cluding all sacraments that could be received, which in 
Claudio’s case were shrift and viaticum ; for, as he was 
not sick, he could not be anointed, even before death. 
But in Hamlet I think the word ‘disappointed’ is 
restricted, by its collocation between ‘ unhouseled ’ and 
‘unaneled,’ to the loss of confession, so that the poor 
soul was deprived of every succour. 

‘ No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head.’” 
F. J. F. 

“ ARM-GAUNT.”— 

* So he nodded, 

And soberly did mount an arm-gawnt steed, 

Who neigh’d so high that what I would have spoke 

Was basely dumb’d by him.” 

Ant. and Cleop., i. 5. 

“Some propose to read,” says Mr. Knight, 
“ termagant ; but arm-gaunt, of which we have no 
other example, conveys the notion of a steed fierce 
and terrible in armour ; and the epithet, therefore, 
is not to be lightly replaced by any other.” Nares 
thinks that Warburton was right in explaining the 
word to mean “worn by military service.” A 
very common interpretation is that which Boucher 
has adopted in his Glossary, “lean or thin, very 
lean ; as lean as the arm usually is.” According 
to this explanation, the proud Antony chose to 
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display his horsemanship on a lean, sorry jade, 
which is what a Roman general was not very 
likely to do. There is, however, no necessity to 
make the substitution which Mr. Knight mentions, 
and which Mason was the first to offer, nor to 
suppose that Antony’s horse was “ fierce in armour,” 
or a lean, sorry animal. These various attempts 
to give a suitable meaning to the passage have 
arisen from an ignorance of the fact that in Shak- 
speare’s time, and for nearly a century after it, the 
word arm was used to denote the fore-thigh, or 
upper part of the fore-leg, of a horse. The Gentle- 
man’s Dictionary, published in 1705, consists of 
three parts, the first containing “the terms and 
phrases us’d in the Manage, and the Diseases and 
Accidents of Horses.” In this part we are told 
that the “ Fore-thigh, or Arm of a Horse, is that 

of the fore-leg that runs between the Shoulder 
and the Knee. Tho’ the fore-thigh do not bend or 
bow, yet we commonly say a Horse goes fine that 
bends well the fore-thigh; importing thereby 
that he bends well his leg” (s.v. “Thighs”). This 
seems to show that the word arm, as the Fr. bras, 
was formerly a name for the whole fore-leg. The 
word arm-gaunt means, therefore, slender in the 
fore-thigh or fore-leg, and is equivalent to “ high- 
bred.” Any one looking at the thick fore-leg of a 
horse of the Suffolk breed, or any horse used for 
draught, and then at the slender, but sinewy, 
fore-leg of a fine hunter or a racehorse, may see what 
Shakspeare expressed by the term “ arm-gaunt.” 
The horse that Antony rode was not a clumsy 
draught horse, but such a finely formed steed as a 
Roman of high rank might properly use. 


Belsize Square. 


“ Hamter,” Act rv. sc. 5.— 

“ Ophe....Oh you must weare your Rew with a 
difference. There's a Daysie, I would give you some 
Violets, but,” &c. 

The Edinburgh reviewer (No. 265) gives an 
explanation which may, for more reasons than one, 
be at once rejected. The ordinary one, that the 
allusion is heraldic, is doubtless right. The words 
wear and difference would be sufficient evidence, 
even if the context were not. But no one has as 
yet explained, I believe, what this “ difference ” 
was, or how Ophelia denoted it. Did Shakespeare, 
whose every word in this scene is significant, 
merely | this without intending any explanatory 
action ? cannot believe it, nor that he would 
have so forgotten his réle as an artistic playwright. 

The second “rew” was Ophelia’s, a sincere grief 
for her father’s death. The first “ rew ” was worn 
by the queen, and was grief for the elder Hamlet’s 
death, a formal and feigned grief, as abundantly 
shown by her over-hasty remarriage with his 
brother. It was therefore to be worn “with a 


difference,” with a distinguishing mark, and that 








mark is expressed in her next words, “ Mine is 
single, yours must be worn with the dissembling 
daisy ; there is one.” 

The punctuation of a comma after “Daysie” js 
clearly wrong, for the daisy being dissembling and 
the violet faithfulness, they must have been offered 
to different persons. The modern punctuation, 
“daisy :” would do very well, with perhaps — as 
betokening her quick turn to—probably, as Clark 
and Wright (Clar. edit.) suggest— Horatio, and as 
bringing more into contrast the queen’s faithless- 
ness and his faithfulness. The full stop after 
“ difference” might stand, but it would be better 
were it “difference ;—” The full stop or the ;— 
would denote the time of search for the daisy, for 
flowers of dissembling or of forgetfulness would be 
rare in her flower gatherings. The daisy was 
apparently the only “single flower” in her posy, 

B. Nicnotsoy, 





BEILBY PORTEUS. 

The late Mr. Thackeray, if I remember right, 
somewhere quotes at some length a fulsome pane- 
gyric on George II. from an early publication of 
the future Bishop of London, and attributes his 
subsequent promotion in part to the adulatory 
temper there displayed. While content that 
Thackeray should so cheaply fill one of his well- 
paid pages, those who are acquainted with the 
minor literature of 1760 will be amused to find 
such importance attached, after the lapse of near a 
century, to an ephemeral fashion of speech. Some 
of the following references, if looked up, will prove 
that the Government of the day had some better 
motive for their choice than a desire to encourage 
tcadyism. Brydges, Restituta, iv. 416, seq. 
Nichols, Liter. Anecd. He printed a sermon on 
the character of David, preached at St. Mary’s, 
Cambridge, Nov. 29, 1761. Memoir of him in 
Rivington’s Ecclesiastical Annual Register, 1809, 
pp. 160-96. A patron of Paley’s (Meadley, Life of 
Paley, 176). An effective preacher (Dr. R. Coke's 
Memoirs, 29) His connexion with the Bible 
Society (G. Browne, History of the Bible Society, 
i. 15, 44). Index to Mathias, Purswits of Litera- 
ture. He introduced the practice of standing 
during singing (Bp. White’s Memoirs of the Ame- 
rican Episcopal Church, 294). Ann. Biogr., 1819, 
pp. 41, 47; 1822, p. 361; 1823, pp. 363, 364; 
1828, p. 441 b ; 1832, p. 429a. Bent's eo 
Advertiser, 1811, p. 70a; 1812, p.46b. B 
Rev., 1811, No. 4. Van Mildert’s Life, p. 23. 
Blanco White’s Life, i. 336. Spanish edit. of 
Evidences. Beloe’s Sexagenarian, i. 337, 34%, 
424, 427-36; ii. 140, 163. Gent. Mag., Ixvil. 
351 b, under Feb. 24, 1797, died “in Lansdown 
Place, Bath, in her seventy-second year, Mrs. Anne 
Porteus, sister to the Bishop of London.” Address 
of clergy to him on his appointment to London 
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(Ibid., 1787, p. 1121); of the Privy Council (Ibid., 
1120b). A sycophant (Walpole’s Last Journ., 
j. 107-8). Life by Rob. Hodgson, with portrait, 
1811, 8vo.; 1812, 8vo. (Isaac Reed’s copy of this 
Life, with a long MS. note by him and letter by 
Porteus, in Sugg’s catalogue, No. 86, for 1875, 
price 5s. 6d.) He has verses in Acad. Cant. Luctus 
a Gratulationes, 1760, signature Hb. (Was this 
the piece that aroused Thackeray’s virtuous ire ?) 
Letter to him on education by Dr. Haygarth, 1812. 
His Stunden der Andacht zur Belebung des reinen 
Christenthums, nach der l7ten Auflage aus dem 
Englischen iibersetzt von Riesterer, Freiburg, 1841-2, 
2vols. Sir W. Forbes, Life of Beattie. Hannah 
More’s Life. Mrs. Carter’s Letters. His death 
(T. S. Whalley’s Journal, ii. 307, cf. 304). Sir 
Egerton Brydges, Autobiography, 1. 67, “ Porteus 
was then the popular preacher of the bishops. His 
manner was mild, but somewhat languid, and not 
always purified from original vulgarity. He was 
then awkward, reserved, and somewhat pedantic 
in his manner and mien.” Sir H. B. Dudley, 
Letter to the Rev. R. Hodgson on his Life of 
Bishop Porteus, 1811, 8vo. Letter to Wilberforce 
(Corresp. of W. W., 1840, i. 279). Refuses 
(Nov. 11, 1806) to ordain a colonist, declaring that 
he had no concern with any colony except the 
West India Islands (Ecclesiastical Legal Guide, 
17,18). Gilbert Wakefield’s Directions for the 
Study of Theology (originally published anony- 
mously, 1784, then in the appendix to his 
Memoirs, 156, seqg.; a new edit., Glasgow, 1819), 
“To the Right Rev. Beilby, Lord Bishop of 
Chester, the polite scholar, the instructive preacher, 
the conscientious prelate, the friend of Christian 
liberty, the advocate of human nature, ds ov Soxetv 
apurros, aAX’ efvar OéXe, these directions, calcu- 
lated to render the clerical profession useful and 
respectable, are inscribed, with sentiments of dis- 
interested esteem, by the author.” See Lowndes- 
Bohn, i. 841a; Living Authors (1798), i. 38. 
He prohibited Dr. Draper from preaching in his 
diocese (Monthly Literary Advertiser, July, 1808, 
52b). The Pulpit, 1809 (Ibid., 1809, 60a). 
Index to Owen’s History of the Bible Society, 
under Beilby and Porteus. He entertained Robert 
Hall at Fulham (Recollections of William Jay, by 
his son Cyrus, 1859, p. 62, cf. 330). His marriage 
(Gent. Mag., 1765, p. 247). . Death of his widow, 
March 20, 1815 (Ibid., 1815, i. 285 a). Died at 
Fulham Palace, May 14, 1809, aged seventy-eight 
_— 1809, p. 485; Cambridge Chronicle, 

y 20,1809). Dispensation passed to enable 
the Rev. B. Porteus, M.A., Chaplain to Lord 
Grantham, &c., to hold the rectory of Ruck- 
mg, co. Kent, diocese Canterbury, and also the 
rectory of Writtesham, id., worth 200/. per annum 
(Cambr. Chron., vol. ii., No. 73, March 17, 1764). 
Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, pre- 
to @ prebend in the Cathedral of Peter- 





borough (Ibid., No. 102, Oct. 6, 1764). Em- 
neg by dispensation to hold also the rectory of 
unton (Ibid., Aug. 24, 1765). Empowered by 
dispensation to hold the rectory of Lambeth, 
and also the rectory of Hunton, co. Kent, 
a peculiar to the Cathedral Church, Canter- 
bury ; worth nearly 7001. a year (Ibid., Aug. 22, 
1767). Several of his sermons, discourses, &c., 
advertised ([bid., Dec. 12, 1767, third page). 
Appointed Master of St. Cross, worth 8001. 
annum (Ibid., April 6 or 13, 1776). Death of his 
brother, Edward Porteus, Esq., at his house in 
York, Saturday, Dec. 28, 1793 (Ibid. Jan. 4, 
1794). His elder brother, Robert, was incumbent 
of Cockayne Hatley, near Polton, Beds. (Life of 
Porteus, 6, 7). he bishop’s nephew, Robert 
Porteus, also of Christ’s College, Cambridge (B.A, 
1790, M.A. 1793), Rector of Wykeham Bishop, 
Essex, died May 19, 1803, and on the same day 
his wife, daughter of Mr. Butcher of Cambridge, 
died at her father’s (Zur. Mag., June, 1803, p. 486). 
See on him Gent. Mag., lxxxviii. (2) 630b. Wal- 
ford, County Families, first edit., 477b. Watt 
(Biblioth. Brit.) omits several of the bishop’s 
books, some of which had a very large sale. Of 
the Sermons I have noted a fifth edition, 1786 ; 
also 1803, in 2 vols. 8vo. His Seatonian prize was 
unusually successful: Death: a Poetical Essay. 
By B. P., M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College. The 
third edition. Cambridge, printed by J. Bentham, 
printer to the University, for T.and J. Merrill, book- 
sellers at Cambridge, 1760, 4to. pp. 20. ager 
this gave offence to Mr. Thackeray.) Works, wi 
life by Hodgson, 1811, 6 vols. 8vo ; 1823, 6 vols. 
8vo. Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of Chester, 
concerning Sunday Schools, second edition, London, 
T. Payne, 1786, 8vo. pp. 31. His lectures on St. 
Matthew appeared in a German version, Vorles- 
ungen iiber das Evang. Matth., Berlin, 1806, 
2 vols. 8vo. Perhaps some of your readers may 
add further particulars, and so lighten the labours 
of future historians of Cambridge, of Christ’s 
College, or of the sees of London or Chester. 
Joun E. B, Mayor. 
Cambridge. 





Tae Year 1829 in THE JOURNALS OF BENJAMIN 
Rosert Haypon.—Readers of Mr. Tom Taylor’s 
Life of Haydon have doubtless noticed the absence 
of quotations from the painter's journal between 
May 25 and July 30, 1829, and perhaps wondered 
why the narrative of the editor should jump from 
the former date to July, without any reference to 
the month of June or to Haydon’s record of what 
he did and thought in it. In searching the MSS. 
of my father some time since for evidence of my 
own baptism in 1829, I stumbled on the explan- 
ation, or what appears to me to be the a 
of Mr. Taylor’s omission. It is this: The entry 
for May 25, 1829, is the last in vol. xv. of the MS. 
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journals, and vol. xvi. begins with an entry for 
July 22, 1829. Thus, to all appearance, the entries 
for dates between these two do not exist ; and an 
editor would naturally conclude that, for some 
reason or other, Haydon had left the events of the 

riod between them unrecorded. This, however, 
is not the case. Most of the intermediate entries 
are to be found in vol. ix., and a few more in 
vol. i.a of the journals. The reason of this per- 
plexing dispersion of the entries for June and July, 
1829, is simply that my father’s new volume 
(vol. xvi.) was not at hand for their reception. 
He could not wait for it, and so he “ journalized” 
in any old volume which provided him with a 
sufficient amount of blank paper for his purpose. 
Of course, no editor could be expected to wade 
through fifteen “ bulky folio” MS. volumes on the 
chance of finding the entries of a single month, 
with possibly a few letters and pen sketches, so 
that Mr. Taylor stands excused, I think, for his 
omission. The editor of the Correspondence and 
Table-Tulk, however, coming across some of these 
stray entries for 1829 in a volume lettered 1820 
(vol. ix.), which contains also entries for 1820, has 
been led into errors of date, one of which, as it 
seriously affected myself, I corrected in two letters 
which appeared in the Atheneum on July 21 and 
Sept. 8, 1877. 

There is, however, no excuse for any confusion 
between the two sets of entries, for they are written 
at two different ends of the volume in which they 
occur, and are separated by several blank pages, 
those of 1829 being headed by the sentence : 
“ Till I get a new journal I must write in this— for 
June, 1829.” I shall be glad to print, in successive 
numbers of “N. & Q.,” the entries in my father’s 
journals from May 26 to July 17, 1829, from the 
MS. volumes i.a andix. They are, some of them, 
of great interest. Frank Scotr Haypon. 

Merton, Surrey. 


Opp Porutar SupERstTITIONS,— 


“ The following superstitions, handed down by tradition, 
ws? fervently believed in many — of America :— 

White specks on the nails are luck. 

Whoever reads epitaphs loses his memory. 

To rock the cradle when empty is injurious to the child. 

To eat while a bell is tolling for a funeral causes 
toothache. 

The crowing of a hen indicates some approaching 
disaster. 

When a mouse gnaws a gown some misfortune may be 
apprehended. 

e who has teeth wide asunder must seek his fortune 

in some distant land. 

Whoever finds a four-leaf trefoil—shamrock—should 
wear it for good luck. 

Beggars’ bread should be given to children who are 
slow in learning to speak. 

If a child less than twelve months old be brought into 
a cellar he becomes fearful. 

When children play soldiers on the road side it fore- 
bodes the approach of war, 


A child grows proud if suffered to look into a mirror 
while less than twelve months old. 

He who oe ey moving into a new house must send 
in beforehand bread and a new broom. 

Whoever sneezes at an early hour either hears some 
news or receives some present the same day. 

The first tooth cast by a child should be swallowed by 
the mother, to ensure a new growth of teeth, 

Buttoning the coat awry, or drawing on a stockin 
inside out, causes matters to go wrong during the day, 

By bending the head to the hollow of the arm the 
initial letter of the name of one’s future spouse is repre. 
sented, 

Women who sow flaxseed should, during the process, 
tell some confounded lies, otherwise the yarn will never 
bleach white. 

When women are stuffing beds the men should not 
remain in the house, otherwise the feathers will come 
through the ticks. 

When a stranger enters a room he should be obliged to 
seat himself, if only for a moment, as he otherwise takes 
away the children’s sleep with him. 

The following are omens of death : A dog’s scratching 
on the floor or howling in a particular manner, and owls 
hooting in the neighbourhood of the house. 

Domestic harmony must be preserved when washing 
day comes, in order to ensure fine weather, which is 
indispensable, as that ceremony is generally performed 
out of doors.” 


These examples of American folk-lore are taken 
from vol. i. No. 12(the number for August 6, 1879) 
of The Britannic, a copy of which has been sent 
to me. W. 8. 8. 


Demisony.— 

“The invention of cork stoppers for bottles is attri- 
buted to the Benedictine monk Perignon, who from 1668 
to 1715 was butler at the farm of Hautvillers, belonging 
to his order. The old Greeks and Romans, at all events, 
knew nothing of cork stoppers, and (according to the 
Hannoversches Wochenblatt) they stopped the earthen 
or (then very dear and rare) glass vessels which they took 
with them on journeys, and which were wound round 
with willow branches, bast, straw, or rushes, with a tin 
mouthpiece. The manufacture of these flasks was an 
important work in Athens and elsewhere; from them 
are descended the so-called demijohns of to-day. For 
a long time, perhaps a thousand years, bottles were 
stopped with a flax stopper dipped in oil,”"—Znglish 
Mechanic, No. 749, Aug. 1, 1879, p. 516. 

See also Ogilvie, Fr. dame-jeanne, an American 
name for a carboy. W. STaVENHAGEN JONES. 


Pore Aprian IV.—The following coincidence 
may be thought worthy of record, it having struck 
me as singular that, walking lately to the little 
church of Binsey on a Sunday, I should find a girl 
going there whose name on inquiry proved to be 
Breakspear. Her father is a labouring man living 
in Binsey. There was a church here of wood as 
early as 730 a.p., built by St. Frideswide in honour 
of St. Margaret, whose holy well is still in the 
churchyard. Binsey was a cell to the priory of St. 
Frideswide, and the church continued attached to 
St. Frideswide’s Priory until temp. Hen. VIIL, 
when it was annexed by Cardinal Wolsey to his 
college, and has remained with Christ Church ever 
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since. In the middle of the twelfth century Nicolas 

Breakspeare, a former incumbent of Binsey, was 

made Pope. He took the title of Adrian IV. in 

1154, and died on Sept. 1, 1159. There is some- 

thing singular in finding a Breakspear still in 

Binsey in 1879. Gisses Ricavp. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Curious Mustranstation.—In Dickens's 
sketch of Our French Watering-Place (I quote 
from the “Reprinted Pieces” in the Charles 
Dickens edition, p. 176) is a curious mistranslation 
which I do not think has been noticed. Speaking 
of a M. Loyal he says: “ He is a little fanciful in 
his language: smilingly observing of Madame 
Loyal, when she is absent at vespers, that she is 
‘gone to her salvation ’—allée & son salut.” Salut 
is, of course, the usual French name for the rite 
with which English Catholics are familiar under 
the name of “ Benediction,” which usually follows 
vespers, where these are sung. 

James Britten. 

British Museum, 

[Might not the expression really used have been “allée 
faire son salut”? This, without reference to any par- 


ticular service, would have much the meaning given by 
Dickens. | 


SrupENTs IN OXFORD BEFORE THE PLAGUE OF 
1348-9.—Anthony Wood says that on good 
authority he had heard that the number of stu- 
dents in Oxford before the plague was 30,000. 
This statement has been ridiculed, and the au- 
thority required. I have just been reading through 
Gascoigns’s Dictionarium Theologicum, Lincoln 
Coll. MSS., and have found the authority, vol. ii. 
p. 569: “ Fuerunt triginta millia scholarium in 
Oxonia ut ego vidi in rotulis antiquorum Can- 
cellariorum Oxonise quum ego fui Cancellarius.” 

J. E. T. R. 

Oxford. 


Cuarrincy or “Pixk”: toe Wer Brrap.— 
Saturday, August 2, was fine and hot, but in the 
evening it turned to cold and wet. The rain (with 
us) began at 7.30, and a terrific storm raged from 
midnight till four o’clock in the morning—the storm, 
accompanied with hail, or rather lumps of ice, that 
did such destruction in the neighbourhood of 
London and elsewhere. On the Monday, I was 
talking about it with a Rutland labourer, who had 
been helping to carry hay on the Saturday. He 
said, “ We hurried it on, for I know’d as we should 
soon have rain. The wet bird was a singing ‘wet! 
wet !’ all the arternoon.” By “the wet bird” he 
meant the chaffinch, which is locally known as 

the pink,” from its apparently repeated iterations 
of that word. Certainly, the note of the chaffinch 


sounds more like “pink” than “wet”; but, as I 
had never before met with this piece of folk-lore, 
nor heard the chaffinch called “the wet bird,” I here 
Curusert BEpE. 


make a note of it, 





VEGETARIANS In 1802.—I have been reading, 
and with great interest, Mr. E. B. Nicholson’s 
thoughtful essay on The Rights of an Animal (C. 
Kegan Paul & Co.), with its appendix of extracts 
from John Lawrence. In one of these Lawrence 
says :— 

*T am aware of a small sect of Bramins among us who 
are disposed to proceed a step beyond me, and to deny 
that nature has conferred any such right on man as that 
of taking the lives of animals, or of eating their flesh. 
These, | suppose, are the legitimate descendants of the 
saints of Butler's days, who were for...... abolishing black 
pudding, and eating nothing with the blood in.” 

I know that in all ages there have been, from 
various motives, persons who have abstained from 
the flesh of animals, but I should be glad to have 
further particulars as to the existence of a sect of 
vegetarians at the date (1802), when Lawrence 
wrote. Wituiam E. A. Axon. 

Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell, Manchester. 


Mr. TurNERELLI’S Present TO Queen Caar- 
LoTre.—The following extract from the London 
Review and Literary Journal for Nov., 1809, may 
be of interest to your readers :— 

“Mr. Turnerelli presented his jubilee bust of the King 
to the Queen at Windsor Castle. He afterwards waited 
on her Majesty at Frogmore by appointment to place the 
bust in a conspicuous situation. It is an excellent like- 
ness of his Majesty, and was greatly approved of by the 
Queen, the Princess Elizabeth, the Duke of Sussex, and 
others of the royal family.” 

GeorcE ELLIs. 

St. John’s Wood. 


Curtovs MarriacE Rectsters.—In connexion 
with the subject of curious marriage registers, I 
may mention that an instance worth recording 
was brought under my notice about two years ago. 
It was a marriage in the north of Ireland—co, 
Down, I think—and it was the bridegroom’s 
second appearance in that trying character. When 
the register came to be signed, it was found no 
marriage had been entered for nine years previous, 
and that the last entry was that of the same 
bridegroom with his first wife; and, strange to 
say, the bride on the second occasion was one of 
the bridesmaids on the first. C. R. 


Aueries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Lapy Mary Cooxes’s Monument, in Tarde- 
bigge Church, has long been supposed to be by 
Roubiliac, but on whose or on what authority I 
have no idea. According to the parish register 
Lady Mary was interred in old Tardebigge Church 
in 1694, and her husband Sir Thomas in 1701. 
Now, as Roubiliac did not come to England until 
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about 1720, it must, if by his hand, have been 
executed some time after, and in that case at the 
expense, probably, of Sir Thomas’s nephew, Sir T. 
Cookes Winford, Bart., who inherited his uncle’s 
large landed property. But the Rev. Mr. Dickins, 
the worthy Vicar of Tardebigge, has recently been 
so kind as to send me a close copy of the inscrip- 
tion on this monument, which states that it was 
erected by Sir Thomas. It cannot, therefore, be 
by the great sculptor mentioned. It may possibly 
have been the work of Cibber (1630-1700) or of 
Gibbons (1648-1721). But freestone appears to 
have been the material Cibber usually preferred, 
and wood that commonly used by Gibbons. Mr. 
Westmacott, R.A., speaks, in his Handbook, 
of Cibber as an artist of some repute, and of 
Gibbons as one whose great ability procured him 
extensive employment as a sculptor, but more 
especially as a carver in wood. Mr. Westmacott 
says that Gibbons’s bronze statue of James II. 
is a performance of great merit ; that the execu- 
tion of it is careful ; and the details, when the 
naked form is seen, show knowledge of the figure. 
Evelyn (1683) speaks of Gibbons as being without 
controversy the greatest master, both for invention 
and rareness of work, that the world ever had in 
any age ; “nor doubt I at all that he will prove 
as great a master in statuary art.” Walpole, how- 
ever, says, “At Windsor, Gibbons, whose art 
penetrated all materials, carved that beautiful 
estal in marble for the equestrian statue of the 
ing in the principal court” ; but presently sub- 
joins, “ The talent of Gibbons, tho’ he practised 
in all kinds, did not reach to human figures.” The 
monument consists of half-lengths of Sir Thomas 
Cookes and his first wife Lady Mary. Lady 
Mary’s right hand is in her husband’s, who is 
gently pressing it. With her left she is pointing 
to her right breast, in allusion, as I take it, to the 
disease she died of. The hands are beautifully 
articulated and very life-like. Indeed, the nude 
form throughout, where seen, is very well rendered, 
and shows much careful study of the figure. Query, 
Can any of your sculptor readers do me the favour 
to tell me by whom this fine monument was pro- 
bably executed? There is no sculptor’s name or 
monogram upon it. W. CooKEs. 
Astley Rectory, Stourport. 


“Universat History,” 20 Vots.—In 1747 
this work was issued by a society of gentlemen. 
It is a very masterly performance, if one may 
judge from the ewontieth volume, which contains 
the preface (so called by an English “ bull”), two 
or three capital treatises, and an index. Lowndes 
gives the edition of 1747 as of twenty-one volumes 
and the Dublin edition as consisting of twenty 
volumes, 1745. But the 1747 edition seems to 
have had its twentieth volume issued in 1748, 





and is printed for T. Osborne, in Gray’s Inn, &c. | The phrase, “Thy people and sheep of thy pasture,” 


This is certainly the concluding volume. I sw 
Lowndes is wrong in this, although no doubt he 
may have seen the rather large index bound 
separately ; but it is, nevertheless, numbered con- 
tinuously with the preface and tracts, pp. 251-585, 
The folio edition was commenced in 1736 and not 
completed till 1765, in twenty-six volumes. Can 
any one explain how this happened? The folio, 
begun long before, is completed long after. Works 
in folio and quarto were going out of vogue about 
that date. Was it owing to this that a fresh issue 
in octavo was subscribed before the folio was half 
done, and so much more successful as to cause the 
folio to be set aside for a time? Allibone gives 
no account of books that appear without an author's 
name, so he does not mention the work at all. 
Lowndes never does much more than chronicle 
editions, so that the history of this History remains 
unrecorded. Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
learned in bibliography tell us who started it and 
who were the writers of the various articles in it? 
The best edition is that of 1779-84, 60 vols. 8vo. 
Can any one inform me what relation that work 
bears to the edition of 1747? Is it, as far as 
it goes, word for word identical, with the original 
articles brought down, by continuation merely, to 
forty years later, or were they entirely rewritten 
by new men? Charles Butler, in his Hore 
Biblice, says, “I generally consult the Universal 
History a work of great merit.” Professor Smyth, 
Lectures on Modern History, says more : “ Consult 
the volumes of the Universal History, where you 
will find, either in the text or references, e 
historical information that can well be required.” 
presume that both these writers refer to the sixty- 
volume work. Does Gibbon use this work or quote 
it in his notes ? C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


“Foxx.”—To your correspondents who are in- 
terested in the word “folk” I might address this 
query, Is there not a misprint in a line of the 
venerable Old Hundredth? All authors know 
that there is some fatality in the cropping up of 
misprints, and a similar fatality in the perenni 
survival of many of them. One perpetuated mis- 
print (certainly an apparent one) is in the lines, 

“ We are his flock, he doth us feed, 
And for his sheep he doth us take,” 

which are a paraphrase of the sentence, “ We are 
his people and the sheep of his pasture.” Iam 
quoting from Rous’s version, which is called “ the 
Scotch”; but the old Scottish Psalter (as well as 
Sternhold and Hopkins) adopts virtually the same 
rendering of Psalm c. The rendering in these 
times was as literal as possible, and I feel con- 
vinced that the line in the poet’s manuscript was 


“ We are his folk, he doth us feed.” 
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ocours also in Psalm Ixxix. 13, and the same poet 
renders it, 

“ So we thy folk and pasture-sheep 

Shall give thee thanks always.” 

If in the Old Hundredth the word “ flock” has 
been a perpetual misprint, it would be in vain to 
search for an edition that has “folk.” My present 
information is that there is no such edition, but I 
do not presume to make a note of it; I prefer that 
it should suggest a query. D. C. A. A. 


Hewry Fitxry, a native of England and a man 
of education, was an officer of the New York 
Custom House in 1680 and during several sub- 
sequent years. He resided in Brooklyn, New 
York, in 1689, of which town he was one of the 
leading men. He is styled “gentleman” in a com- 
mission of Governor Sloughter of New York, 1691, 
and was appointed Clerk of King’s County and one 
of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, 1693. He 
was lieutenant-colonel of militia as early as 1691, 
and the same year was one of the patentees of a 
large tract of land in New York State. He died 
in 1713, leaving several children, among whom 
was Francis Filkin, a wealthy merchant and alder- 
man of New York City, who died without male 
issue in 1781. There is nothing known of the 
male descendants of Henry Filkin, but his de- 
scendants in various female lines have intermarried 
with many of the oldest and most distinguished 
colonial families. Any information concerning the 
English Filkins which would throw some light 
upon the ancestry of the settler is anxiously 
desired. There is an estate in Oxfordshire called 
Filkin’s Hall, which is held by the Colston family. 
Does it derive its name from the Filkin family ? 

O. H. 


88, Washington Street, N.Y. City, U.S.A. 


Honerymoon.—Can any “N. & Q.” man give 
me an earlier instance of this word than the follow- 
ing in 1552, which, for the first time in my life, 
has explained the meaning of the word to me :— 

“ Hony mone, a terme prouerbially applied to such 
as be newe married, whiche wyll not fall out at the 
fyrste, but thone loueth the other at the beginnynge 
exceedyngly : the likelyhode off theyr exceadynge loue 
epPearing to aswage, y* which time the vulgar people cal 

ehony mone. Aphrodisia, feria, hymene.”—R. Huloet, 
Abcedarium Anglico-Latinum pro Tyrunculis. 

So it is honeymoon, because the honey will change 
like the moon,—to water or gall. 
F. J. Furwivaut. 


Heratpic.—Can any one explain why Browne 
Willis ascribes “Gules, a chevron between six 
escallops argent,” to the Fowlers of Buckingham ? 
I should be glad to know what family really bore 
these arms. W. F. C. 


Titties or Nopitiry anp DesicNATIoNs oF 
Rayx ix SwirzerLanp.—When and from what 





cause did these titles and designations cease to be 
used in Switzerland? for, I take it, such is now, and 
has for some time past been, the case ; yet that it 
was not so in the republic, until a comparatively 
modern date, is shown by an entry that I have lately 
come across during some researches in the Court 
of Probate at Somerset House, and which for its 
curiosity may be worthy of being embalmed in 
“N. & Q.” It is that “on the 2nd day of March, 
A.D. 1730/1, Letters of Administration of the 
goods, &c., of the Honble. Christian Beate Lillie, 
late Countess Dowager de Spaar, in the Kingdom 
(sic) of Switzerland, deceased, were granted by the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury to John Gabriel 
Sack, her son.” I may add, too, that, when in 
Helvetia some years ago, I recollect seeing in the 
cemeteries memorials of counts, barons, and other 
noble folk (Freiherren and Adel Leuten, Contes 
and Seigneurs), but I never met, nor even heard 
of, any such existing in the flesh. 
Ap Coituvs. 


“A Key to tHe Drama; or, Memoirs, In- 
trigues, and Atchievements of Personages who 
have been chosen by the most celebrated Poets as 
the fittest Characters for Theatrical Representa- 
tions.”—Can any one elucidate the origin of this 
book? Vol. i. of this work—probably all pub- 
lished —has fallen into my hands, and purports to 
be the “ Life, Character, and Secret History of 
Macbeth; by a Gentleman, no professed Author, 
but a Lover of History and of the Theatre (London, 
printed by J. Browne, Shoe Lane, 1768).” Is 
this connected with the French romance, trans- 
lated in 1708 as The Secret History of Mack-beth, 
King of Scotland ? R. 

Edinburgh. 


TaeCuvrcnor DutpaTaiacn.—In the Register 
of Moray the mensal churches of Keith and Edin- 
daich are coupled with the above in a Bull of 
Pope Honorius III., dated a.v. 1222. Will any 
of your correspondents inform me where Dulbath- 
lach is? J. F. 8. Gorpvoy, D.D. 

St. Andrew's, Glasgow. 


Tue Eart or Leicesrer’s Army, 1584.— Where 
could I find the papers relating to this army, 
including a nominal roll of its officers then serving 
in the Low Countries ? Sp. 


Bryan, Lorp Farrrax, oF CAMERON, IN 
America.—A letter is extant, dated “ Mount- 
Eagle, near Alexandria, in Virginia, January 18, 
1800” (a copy of which is before me), in which 
this nobleman reports to a relative of his own in 
this country the death of Washington. The reasons 
why Lord Fairfax was in America at that time are 
given in Burke’s Peerage. Will any one say if 
there was any relationship between Washington 
and Fairfax, or if the latter was related to the 
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Hon. Henry Fairfax of Hurst, who married a 
daughter of Sir Thomas Browne ? A. F. 


AvurTnors or Quorations WanTeD.— 
“Ah! what avails to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt,” &c. 
SILK Worm, 
[See “N. & Q.,” 5" S. vii. 479.] 
“ Thence to Wiggan about supper, 
To an hostess, none more slutter : 
Buxom was she, yet to see to, 
She 'd be drunk for company too.” 
MARS DENIQUE. 
“The greater the truth the greater the libel,” 
W. Stavennacen Jones. 


Replies. 


JOHN HODGKINS, SUFFRAGAN BISHOP, 1537. 
(5" S. xi. 367; xii. 14.) 

Fr. John Hodgeskyn (Hodgkynne, Hodkynne, 
Hodgeskin, Hodgkinns, Hodgkyns, Hodgekynes, 
or Hodgkins, for so his name was variously 
written) was a Dominican or preaching black friar 
of Oxford, and Sacre Theologie Professor or 
D.D. of that university. His early ecclesiastical 
a gee have not been ascertained hitherto, 

ut he was at Norwich in August, 1531, 
when Thomas Bylney, a priest and B.C.L., was 
burnt as “a relapsed heretic,” though this friar is 
stated by Sir Thomas More to have previously 
succeeded in making him recant his errors (Works, 
P. 349 ; Collier's Eccl. Hist., edit. 1852, iv. 181-2). 

n 1537 he was presented, along with Robert 
Stunndell, 8.T.P., to King Henry VIII. by Dr. 
John Stokesley, Bishop of London, for nomination 
as his “suffragan” (more correctly auziliary) 
bishop, to assist, episcopally, in the duties of the 
diocese of London, as had been customary there, 
and “of which comfort he was then deprived.” By 
writ of Privy Seal, dated at Westminster, Dec. 3, 
1537, the king was pleased accordingly to nominate 
“ Dr. John Hodgskyn, priest, born in wedlock, and 
of the legal age, as well as experienced both in 
spiritual and temporal matters,” to the title and 
dignity of the suffragan see of Bedford, within the 
province of Canterbury, according to the Act 
26 Hen. VIII, cap. 14, a.v. 1535. He was 
consecrated “ad Sedem Suffragan. Bedford., Lin- 
coln. Dioces., infra provinciam Cantuariensem,” on 
Sunday, Dec. 9, 1537, in a chapel within the vesti- 
bule of the cathedral church of St. Paul at London 
(in virtue of Letters of Commission from Abp. 
Cranmer) by the Bishops of London (Stokesley), 
Rochester (Hilsey), and St. Asaph (Warton or 
Parfew), all of which was certified by instrument 
from the Abp. of Canterbury, dated the same day 
at his manor of Lambeth (Registrum Cranmeri, 
ff. 204 a, 204 b; Rymer’s Feedera, O. xiv. 584, H. vi. 
P. iii. 12). He became vicar of Walden, co. Essex, 





Feb. 12, 1540-1, “per mortem Moore,” patron, 
Thomas, Lord Audley, of Walden, “et uxor? 
(Registrum Bonneri, ff. 133, 149). This previous 
rector was William Moore, or More, suffragan 
bishop of Colchester, last commendatory abbot of 
the Benedictine monastery of Walden (which he 
surrendered to the Crown, March 22, 1538), and 
archdeacon of Leicester, who was appointed by King 
Henry VIII. suffragan to Bishop Goodrich of Ely, 
Sept. 26, 1536, consecrated in Lady Chapel, Black- 
friars, Oct. 22 following, and died shortly before 
Feb. 11, 1541 (Reg. Cranmeri, fol. 197). Hodgkins 
resigned this benefice about Nov., 1544, on being 
collated, July 23 previous, to the rectory of Laing- 
don, with the annexed chapel of Basildon, by the 
patron, Bishop Bonner of London, but was deprived, 
in or before April, 1554, by Queen Mary for 
being married, restored by Queen Elizabeth in 
1559, and retained it till death (Regist. Bonneri, 
ff. 148, 451; Regist. Grindalli, f.118). Nominated 
to the prebendal stall of Harleston in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, Nov. 26, 1548—patrons, “ pro 
hac vice,” Ed. Moyle and others—he was also de- 
prived of this preferment in April, 1554, but 
restored to it in 1559, and remained in possession 
till death (Regist. Bonneri, ff. 165, 450 ; Regist. 
Grindalli, fol. 115; Regist. London.). It is re- 
markable that, on his deprivation of both prebend 
and parish in 1554, his successor was the celebrated 
Nicholas Harpesfield, who had also, in his turn, to 
cede these two preferments to Hodgkins on the 
next change of rite in 1558-9. He submitted to 
the Marian rule, however, and, having repudiated 
his wife, was admitted to the rectory of St. Peter, 
Cornhill, April 2, 1555, patrons, the Mayor, alder- 
men, and citizens of London, but of this living he 
was deprived in 1558-9 by the restoration of his 
immediate predecessor, John Pulleyne, S.T.B, 
whose principles as a reformer were firmer, for he 
fled to Germany on deprivation in 1555, and re- 
turning in 1559, was also archdeacon of Col- 
chester, till his death in 1565 (Regist. Bonners, 
ff. 463, 483). It is on record that he ordained 
priests, deacons, &c., for Bishop Bonner even 
oftener than that prelate himself (Courayer, 
pt. i. bk. ii. ch. i. p. 319, French edit.). Bishop 
Hodgeskyn, by his last compliance with the new 
order of things, retained his prebend of St. Paul's 
and rectory of Laingdon for the remainder of his 
days, and was one of the assistant prelates at 
the consecration of Matthew Parker to the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury on Dec. 17, 1559. He 
had assisted at the consecration of no less than 
sixteen bishops, four under Henry VIII., three 
under Edward VI., and nine under Queen Eliza- 
beth, between Dec. 19, 1540, and Jan. 21, 1560, 
all of which must have been under different rites 
and ceremonies, varying from the ancient Sarum 
pontifical to the newly established form of ordain- 
ing or consecrating of an archbishop or bishop ip 
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the Church of England by the Edwardian ritual. 
He died before July 7, 1560 : “ Joh. Hodgeskyn 
Episcopus Bedford. restitutus Eccles. de Laingdon, 
obiit ante 7 Jul. 1560” (MS. Collectio Kennett. 
White, Bishop of Peterborough, tom. xlvi. p. 311 ; 
Regist. Grindalli, ff. 115-18). Bailey’s A Defence 
of Holy Orders in the Church of England (1871, 
12mo., p. 98) translates the above : “ John Hodges- 
kyn, Bishop of Bedford, having been restored to 
the church of Laingdon, died on the 6th of July, 
1560”; but I am inclined to agree with Mr. 
Sotty’s date of “about June, 1560,” as more 

bable, for his successor in the prebend of Har- 
Pon was only nominated on July 7 (Hardy’s Le 
Neve's Fasti, ii. 390; Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 
154, ii. 357), while the succeeding rector of Laing- 
don (Kervyle) did not succeed until Nov. 7, 1560, 
both being “per mortem Hodgkynne” in that 
year. 

Neither the place of his death nor that of his 
burial has been hitherto discovered, but it was pro- 
bably in London and when he must have been about 
sixty years of age or upwards. His character cannot 
be commended, for his principles were evidently un- 
stableand vacillating, changing with every successive 
form of government, under four different sovereigns, 
from 1531 to 1560. Originally a preaching friar 
of the Dominican order, he is found reconciling 
a degraded priest who had previously recanted his 
heresies in 1527 ( Regist. T'unstalli, fol. 135); next, 
one of Henry’s suffragan bishops, consecrated by 
the Catholic ceremonial, but ignoring the papal 
authority ; marrying, in violation of his monastic 
vows of celibacy, under the influence of Cranmer ; 
assisting at the consecration of bishops under 
Henry VIII, Edward VI., and Elizabeth; de- 
_ his livings at the accession of Queen Mary, 
bat readily repudiating his wife, and obtaining 
inferior church preferment as a reward for his com- 
pliance with and return to the Catholic faith and 
former obedience to the see of Rome. Last scene 
of all, submission to Elizabeth and all the changes 
made by her government, both in church and 
state ; taking the oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
required of him by law, and probably at the same 
time receiving back his deserted wife ; then assist- 
ing to carry on the new succession of English 
bishops, with altered ceremonies of consecration ; 
and, finally, closing his ignoble career in apparent 
obscurity and neglect, having received no eccle- 
siastical promotion or public mark of approbation 
from those for whom he had sacrificed his con- 
Science and his faith. The authorities had 
evidently obtained from him all that they wanted, 
and now cast him aside as an unprofitable servant. 
tmay be noticed, in conclusion, that he was not 
— to join in any consecration during Queen 

arys reign, his character being evidently too 
well known then. A. 8. A. 
Richmond. 








Earty Boox Auctions: Rare CaTaLocugs 
(5% §S. xii. 95, 103.)—See “N. & Q.,” 2°48. xi. 
463; 3" S. vii. 6,98. At the first reference there 
is a valuable paragraph about the “eleven first 
catalogues of books ever sold by auction in Eng- 
land,” according to Heber’s note, from whose pos- 
session they passed eventually to the British 
Museum. The first in the list is the catalogue 
of Dr. Seaman’s library, 1676 ; the rest were all 
issued before 1680. 

Perhaps amongst the earliest provincial book 
auctions were some at Oxford, viz., one in Feb., 
1678/9, “apud Theatrum Sheldonianum,” and 
others of Rich. Davis’s books, described in cata- 
logues of which parts i., ii, and appendix were 
issued in 1686, part iii. in 1688, and part iv. in 
1692. There is special interest attaching to these 
latter auctions from the fact that a poem in Latin 
hexameters was published in London by J. Tonson 
in 1689, entitled Auctio Davisiana Oxonii habita, 
per Gulielmum Cooper, Edvar. Millingtonum, 
Bibliop. Lond. It is an amusing piece of about 
five hundred lines, a few extracts from which may 
not be out of place. After a description of the 
circumstances which led to the auction, and of the 
place where it was held (near Bocardo, at the North 
Gate), one of the characters opens the sale thus :— 

“ Si bene quid memini, bis sextus volvitur annus, 

Ex quo nota diu Gallis, notissima Belgis 

Avctio, sera licet, nostris tandem appulit oris. 

Londinum accepit plausu, fremitumque secundum 

Granta dedit; sit fas et Vos sperare faventes. 

En vobis Libri...... “ 
The conditions of the sale are thus given :— 

“ Tile librum, quisquis pluris licitatur, habeto. 

Lis siqua inciderit, decidere Vos penes esto. 

Saucia que sint cunque volumina, Restituuntor. 

Tertia cum sonuit plaga, irrevocabilis esto.” 
The sale itself is described in some detail, and 
probably with historical accuracy. The first lot is 
a Hebrew Bible, which a wiseacre among the 
crowd discovers to have finis on the first page, and 
is laughed at for his ignorance of Hebrew books. 
Another book is put up as a specimen of magnifi- 
cent red binding, and the young bibliomaniac who 
buys it without inquiring about the contents is 
warned, “ Nimium ne crede colori.” 

It is to be noted that book auctions are here 
said to have been introduced into England as early 
as 1675, and to have taken place at Cambridge 
before 1686. Are any facts known which will 
confirm these statements? I strongly suspect that 
the alleged auction catalogue “apud Theatrum 
Sheldonianum,” quoted above from “N. & Q.,” 
2=4 §, xi. 463 (Heber’s note), is no other than the 
Catalogue of Books printed at the Theatre in 
Oxford, issued at Oxford on Feb. 16, 1678/9. The 
third (second?) book auction at Oxford seems to 
have been that of Tho. Bowman’s books in 1687. 

Fama, 
Oxford, 
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I have only the authority of an old magazine 
for the following :— 

“ Elihu Yale, an American, brought such a quantity of 
goods from the East Indies that he had not room enough 
in his house in London for them, so he had a public sale, 
and this was the first sale by auction in England, about 
1715. E. Yale was buried at Wrexham, Denbighshire, 
and on his tombstone occur the lines :— 

* Only the actions of the Just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.’” 


[Haydn's Dictionary of Dates gives Yale’s Christian 
name as Elisha, and the date “about 1700.” 


“ Puivatecy ” (5" §. xii. 88) is a word used to 
express the art, occupation, or amusement of postage 
stamp collecting, and consequently a philatelist is 
a collector of postage stamps. 

B. Wurreneap, B.A, 

Middle Temple. 


Does not this word signify a collector of postage 
stamps, and derive its origin from teAos, the 
nearest Greek word for a stamp—the tax paid on 
letters ? Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 


Bérancer’s “ Le Bon Dieu” (5" S. xii. 126.) 
—lI do not think that we have any equivalent to 
the French “ Bon Dieu,” but the Germans have in 
their “ Liebe Gott,” who goes about the country 
doing acts of kindness and redressing minor 
wrongs, passing for an ordinary person, and not 
disclosing himself till about to depart. Not having 
books at hand, I cannot give references, but I 
believe there are some cases in Grimm’s Kinder- 
mdrcher. Heine’s student dreams that he is “ der 
liebe Gott,” that the angels praise his verses, that 
he eats the most expensive confectionery, drinks 
cardinal, and has no debts, but 

* Doch Langeweile plagt mich sehr, 
Ich wollt ich war auf Erden, 
Und war ich nicht der liebe Gott 
Ich kinnt des Teufels werden.” 
Buch der Lieder, p. 230. 

So far as I can recollect the tales in which “ der 
Liebe Gott” is a party, he never does anything 
illnaturedly. FirzHorK1ys. 

Boulogne. 


Enouisn Vineyarps (5 §. xi. 185, 256 ; xii. 
55.)—The question of the capability of England 
for producing wine was long since noticed by 
Polydore Virgil. In the notice of Britain, at the 
beginning of his History, he observes :-— 

“Vites in hortis magis umbra, quam fructus causa, 
passim crescunt, atque uvam ferunt, que tamen nisi 
sequatur calida wstas, raro maturescit....Vinum, uti 
ostendimus, tellus non gignit : pro vino, cerevisia, quam 
ex ordeo conficiunt, in usu est: potus certe assuetis cum 
utilis tum jucundus. Sunt vina ex Galliis, Hispania, et 
Creta insula apportata.”—Angl. Hist., lib. i. p. 20, Lugd. 
Bat., 1651. 


Ep. Marsa. 
Mr. Epwiy Lzzs will know, I assume, that in 





the ish of Powick (I use the spelling of my 
youth, not the revived Powyke) there is a field 
called the vineyard, or the vinery, of which the 
tradition is that it was formerly the site of a vine. 
yard. It adjoins the bowling green. In a 

of an old assessment (1818) the name is “The 
Vinery,” the occupier John Goodyear, whom I 
well remember. 

The late Rev. E. W. Winter, Roman Catholic 
priest at Hanley Castle from about 1810 to 1842 
had the southern walls of his little chapel and of 
his house covered with vines, from the grapes of 
which he made excellent wine, both for sacred and 
domestic use. Query, is not the name of Lo 
Sandys’s seat at Ombersley, “The Vine,” another 
trace of the existence and the extent of English 
vineyards ? E. C. G. 


The large space of open grass land, sloping 
towards the north-west, above the precincts of 
Rochester Cathedral, is known from of old as 
“The Vineyards.” In Hampshire there is a pack 
of hounds called the “ Vine” hounds; whether 
this be a local name or not I do not know. 

A. J. M. 

[No doubt from the seat of the Chute family, pur- 
chased from the (extinct) Lords Sandys in 1653.) 


SacRaMENTAL Wive (5* §. x. 328; xi. 48, 75, 
109, 176, 291, 318.)—In the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries there was a favourite class of wines, 
which, being in themselves somewhat harsh and 
bitter, were mixed with honey and spices. These 
“ piments” were so called because they were prepared 
by “pigmentarii” or apothecaries. Le Grand writes, 
“A banquet at which no piment was served would 
have been thought wanting in the most essential 
article.” For sacramental purposes it is of early 
date, but used only on the most sacred occasions, 
as the Feast of the Assumption, and its general use 
was denied the regular clergy by order of the 
Council of Aix-la-Chapelle in the year 817.* Of 
the various kinds, hippocras and clarry were the 
favourite piments. Of the former the following is 
the recipe: “Ypocrase for lords—with gynger, 
synamon and graynes, sugour and turresoll : and 
for comyn pepull, gynger, canell, longe peper and 
clarifyed hony.”+ Clarry was a mixed wine, 
seasoned with similar ingredients. 

* He drinketh Ipocras, clarrie and vernage, 
Of spices hote, to encrease his corage.” 
Merchant's Tale (Chaucer). 

Hippocras appeared, as occasion desired, a8 
a white or a red wine. Hence we may to a certain 
extent trace the use of white wine equally with 
red wine for sacramental purposes.t In recent 





* Vie Privée des Francois, vol. iii, p. 66. 
} Pegge’s Form of Cury, p. 161. 
A point to which I wd « refer your co’ 
who inquires as to the origin of the use of white wine is 
the Roman Catholic Church. 
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times these medicated wines have been known 
goder four names—as wermuth or wormwood 
wine, which was consumed in Hungary and 
Italy ; a8 bishop, when made with burgundy and 
the infusion of toasted oranges ; as cardinal, when 
dd Rhine wine was used ; when mixed with tokay 
it received the dignity of “ pope.” 
Osporne Apis, M.A. 


“Hue anp Cry” (1* §. xi, 185; 3S. viii. 
$52; ix. 40, 83; xii. 169, 256; 4" S. viii. 21, 
#4, 209, 309; 5” §. viii. 24; ix. 508; x. 14, 
178; xi. 99, 258, 357.)—I disagree entirely 
with Mr. Watrorp’s suggestion that we have 
in this phrase the Norman word and _ its 
Saxon equivalent. I believe that they have both 
cme to us direct from the Norman French. 
Littré, under the word “ Huée,” cites a line from 
the old poem of Roncisvals, in which the two 
words are found together :— 

“ Lors recommence li cris et la huée,.” 

And in his note on the etymology of the word he 

“On disait aussi le hu.” In Fleming and 
Tibbins’s English and French Dictionary we find, 
under “ Hue and Cry [Fr. t hue, cri de plusieurs 
personnes pour arréter un criminel, un voleur ; fr. 
[a hus et & cris, with hue and cry].” This last 
French phrase is now quite obsolete, but it is 
gidently the source from whence our English 
“hue and cry” is derived. The two words can 
scarcely be considered synonymous ; for the mean- 
ing of “ huer” is to shout at, and “crier” means 
to call out loudly. The former is connected with 
the English “hoot,” and the latter with the North 
English “greet” ; but in the form we find them 
neither the one nor the other can be called Saxon. 
It is easy to understand how, through the Norman- 
French, in which language the proceedings of the 
courts of law were so long conducted, the phrase 
“Hue and cry” came into general use. 

Epear MacCuttocs. 





Guernsey. 


It is a very bold, and indeed off-hand, statement 
that “the first part hue is the A.-S. hiv, ‘a family,’ 
tad hence ‘a crowd.’” Your correspondent can 
marcely have seen the full account of “hue” in 
#8 viii. 24. What evidence does he offer? 

O. W. Tancock. 


May I point out that hue has nothing in the 
world to do with the A.-S. hiw, a household, 
fmily? It is of Norman-French origin, and con- 
meted with Fr. huer (to shout), which, according 
Diez, Brachet, and Littré, is an onomatopeia 

the interjection hu, hue. 


Oxford. 


A. L. Maruew. 


“Misrnrimvs ” (5% 8. xi. 348, 392, 432.)—On 


the title- of my copy I wrote in pencil, some 
iniy years bac » * By Wi 


illiam Pitt Scargill.” He 





was, I believe, a dissenting minister. My authority 
for so writing I do not remember, nor whether I 
made any note of it at the time on the fly-leaf of 
the book. That copy is not at hand just now, 
though I have it in my possession, and wrote it in 
this place. Nore Horst. 


The “ Apgeste Fipetes” (5 §. xi. 265, 298, 
331, 372, 418.)—The hymn was very commonly 
sung in the Lancashire churches certainly in 1820 
(as my hymn book shows) to the following words : 
“ Ye faithful, triumphant enter into Bethlehem, 

Enter, oh enter with joy of heart ; 

Tidings, glad tidings, sent from heaven by angels,— 

O, come let us adore, O, come let us adore, 

O, come let us adore the Lord. 

A virgin conceived and bore the world a Saviour, 

God of god, and light of light. 

Hail, holy infant, very God of very God,— 

O, come let us adore, &c. 

Great joy to all people, to-day a Son is given ; 

Glory, glory be to Thee, O Christ. 

The eternal Word was made man, and dwelt among us, 

O, come let us adore, &c. 
Sing praise in full chorus, all ye hosts of angels, 

Sing praise all ye nations of the earth, 

Hallelujah ! Hallelujah ! 

O, come let us adore,” &c. 

Is not this earlier than Mr. OaKkELEy’s ? 
wy. 


Batcéyy or Bartcony (3 §. ix. 303, 380, 519; 
5% S, x. 299; xi. 39, 56, 78, 357, 431.)—The fol- 
lowing lines from the Rev. Mr. Bramston’s “ Art 
of Politics,” in vol. i. of Dodsley’s Collection of 
Poems, has, I think, escaped your readers :— 

“ Pots o'er the door I'll place, like Cits’ balcdnies, 

Which Bentley calls the Gardens of Adonis.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


“Drirr” (5S. xi. 309, 417.)—I believe that the 
word drift comes from the Dutch word in common 
use at the Cape, and has been imported thence by our 
officers and soldiers, who continued to use a word 
familiar to them after they returned to England. 
It means there a ford, 7.¢.a place in a river through 
which one may drive an ox waggon. I heard it 
constantly used by officers of the 45th Regiment, 
in which my brother served for thirty years ; during 
one half of that time the regiment was at the Cape. 
I remember the following event when I was stay- 
ing in the camp at Aldershot. It was a field day. 
The regiments quartered in the north camp were 
to cross the canal in order to return from the Long 
Valley. There is a bridge between the camps, to 
gain which a long detour must be made. The 
colonel of the 45th, not knowing the nature of a 
canal, or forgetting that the stream of water is 
a canal, wished to make a short cut to the north 
camp. He told the adjutant, who had not been at 





the Cape, to ride down and try to finda drift. He 
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rode down the canal. An aide-de-camp, seeing 
him riding by himself, rode up and asked him what 
he was doing there. He said the colonel had sent 
him down to find a drift. “ Oh, very well,” said 
the “white tuft,” and rode away. Neither the 
adjutant nor the aide-de-camp knew what a drift 
was, and both were ashamed to confess their ignor- 
ance. E. Leaton BLenKINsopr. 


Norrotk Diavecr (5 §. xi. 147, 353, 377, 
397.)—The dropping of the letter s in the third 
person of verbs is, I think, more common than 

our correspondents suppose. I have heard it in 
ast Kent, and it is not at all uncommon amongst 
uneducated people in this neighbourhood, both on 
the Surrey and Middlesex side of the Thames. 


Joun R. Jackson. 
Richmond. 


The confusion between Venus and Venice, to 
which Mr. Hoxianp calls attention, is at least as 
old as Camden’s time. He says :— 

* Venus, Lat. Comming to all, as Cicero derived it 
a veniendo, a fit name for a good wench. But for shame 
it is turned of some to Venice.”—Remaines Concerning 
Britaine, fifth impression, London, 1636, 4to., p. 103. 

ZERO. 


“Braip” (5" §. xi. 363, 411.)—Might I ask the 
meaning of this word in the following passage ?— 
“ And therewithall I drew me nere : 
With feble hart, and at a braide, 
(But it was softly in her eare) 
Mercy, Madame, was all, I sayd.” 
These lines form part of a poem in Tottell’s Mis- 
cellany (Arber’s edit., p. 148), wherein the “louer 
telleth of his diuers ioyes and aduersities in loue.” 
Gro. L. APPERson. 
The Common, Wimbledon. 


Curious Surnames (5" §. x. 466; xi. 155, 378.) 
—The following may be added, both from tomb- 
stones in Hampstead Churchyard :—“* Thomas 
Hollobon,” and “ Peacy Peppiat.” 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Anprew Marve tt (5S. xi. 283, 317, 396.)— 
An interesting letter from Dr. Grosart, “ Portraits, 
&c., of Andrew Marvell,” will be found in the 
Atheneum, No. 2294, Oct. 14, 1871. The writer 
here says, “In the British Museum there is a portrait 
of Marvell, and I believe that it was from it the fine 
picture in Trinity House, Hull, was taken.” This 
opinion will account for the omission of the Hull 
picture from the list of Marvell portraits. 


Grorce Porrer. 
Grove Road, Holloway, N. 


Provinctatisms (5 §. xi. 288, 436.)—In 
Norfolk amongst the lower classes “ done” is in- 
variably used instead of “did.” “I done it” is 


not simply a common, but universal, expression in 
Geo. Sextoy, LL.D. 


that county. 








“Gettine into 4 ScraPe” (1 S. viii. 292, 499, 
601.)—I have somewhere read that deer, at certain 
seasons, dig up the ground with their fore feet, in 
holes, to the depth of afoot or more. These are 
called “scrapes.” To tumble into one of these ig 
sometimes done at the cost of a broken leg. Hencg 
a man who finds himself in one of them is said to 
have “ got into a scrape.” 

Joun CHurcHILL Sixgs, 

Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


“ SauNTERER ” (5S. x. 246, 436; xi. 117, 337.) 
—G. F. S. E. does not suggest a new derivation 
for “ Sauntering,” he only points out the manner 
in which Charles II. employed the time devoted 
to that exercise. May I ask, is it possible that 
sauntering should be derived from sanitas, and 
have, when applied to a walk, the same meaning 
as our common word constitutional ? 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, 

2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


Capriotet: Cas (5™ §. xii. 65, 135.)—On 
referring to Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates (15th 
edit., 1876) I find a confirmation of the statement 
quoted by Mr. Sotty as to the hack cabriolets 
being first introduced in 1823; but they were 
then, it seems, only twelve in number. In 1831 
there were 165 of them ; in 1862, 6,000. I was in 
error in naming as the period of their first intro- 
duction the year 1828; but that was about the 
time when they first attracted much notice. 

J AYDEE. 


HicgHLtanD PLANT AND OTHER SUPERSTITIONS 
(5 S. xi. 167, 257.)—I would point out to Dr. 
Mackay that the form mathan is given in m 
query as a pure conjecture ; and that mdine—whi 
he suggests is Stewart’s “mohan,” some herb of 
magic virtues—is only (1) turf, peat; (2) a peat 


moss, bog. It would be mere waste of time to criti- 
cize this last suggestion. Davin FirzcERa.p. 
Hammersmith. 


Frencu Prisoners or War tn Enctanp (5% 
S. x. 514; xi. 335.)—In the church of Moreton- 
Hampstead, there are two sepulchral inscriptions 
commemorating French officers who died there. 
The town was within the parole liberties of Dart- 
moor prison. The inscriptions are worth copying, 
and might even now carry with them a little conso- 
lation to some French families. Gwavas. 

Penzance. 


Marsnat Tattarp (5" §. xi. 107, 374.)—In 
the continuation of Baker’s Chronicle of the Kings 
of England, 1730, he is called Mareschal de 
Tallard. He, with one other count and seven 
marquises, was sent prisoner to Nottingham, by the 
orders of the Duke of Marlborough. I have heard 
that while he was in Nottingham he caused s 
windows to be put into the house which he occupied, 
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and that it was the first house in the town that 
had this kind of window. It is also reported that 
he introduced the manufacture of French rolls. 
These rolls were of superior quality, and were—no 
doubt are now—in request for the breakfast table. 
a. Z. 


“ As Poor as Jos’s Turkey” (1*S. vii. 180 ; 
g™4 §. x. 229.) — 

“At some seasons of the year, from their excessive 
wanderings and from scarcity of food, turkeys, in a wild 
state, become extremely thin. This circumstance has 
iven rise to a proverb in the Indian language. An 

whaw who wishes to make known his poverty, says, 
‘Wah pawne zezecah ha go ba,’ which means ‘I am as 

r asa turkey in summer.’”—TZhe Eggs of British 
Birds, by C. Jennings, p. 7. 

Joun CuHuRcHILL SIKEs. 

Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


Fotx-Lore 1v HampsHIRE: THE YULE Loe 
(5" S. xi. 186, 375.)—In Devonshire the yule log 
is represented by “the ashen faggot,” which it is 
customary to keep burning from Christmas Eve to 
Twelfth Night, during which time neighbours in 
country places visit each other, and are regaled 
with mulled cider and toast. I am not aware that 
it is considered essential in the present day that 
the log should be taken from an ash-tree, but 
considering the part which the ash playsin Northern 
mythology, the term “ashen faggot” has doubtless 
some significance. It would be curious to ascertain 
whether in other counties the wood of the ash is 

referred to that of other trees for the yule clog. 
believe that in Devonshire a portion of the log is 
reserved wherewith to kindle the fire on the fol- 
owing anniversary. There is mention of the 
ashen faggot in a poem quoted in Bohn’s edition 
of Brand’s Popular Antiquities, vol. i. p. 470. 
E. McC—. 


Guernsey. 


Restormet Castie (5 §. xi. 407, 454; xii. 
109.)—I am again indebted to Sin Jonn Maciean 
for supplying a link I wanted in tracing the early 
fortunes of Restormel. Isolda, it appears, granted 
the castle to Richard, King of the Romans. Richard 
was “chosen king of the Romans by some of the 
seven electors of Germany in 1257” (Camden). 
He had in 1225 been created by his brother, 
Henry III., Earl of Cornwall. 

As we have seen, De Tracy, in right, as we must 
presume, of his wife, surrendered Restormel in 
1264 to Arundell, to be held on behalf of Simon 
de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, General of the 
Barons, in their civil war with Henry III. After 
Henry had (May 14, 1264) been defeated and 
taken prisoner, together with the principal members 
of his family, Leicester took the supreme direction 
of affairs, and was even suspected of aspiring to the 
crown. Isolda, therefore, even if she then had the 


of Leicester have ventured to grant away this 
strong castle to any of the losing party, and 
especially to Richard, then a prisoner at Kenil- 
worth. Leicester fell at the battle of Evesham, 
August 4, 1265, and Isolda, probably in that year 
or the year after, granted Restormel to Richard, as 
T take it, to make peace with his brother King 
Henry, for Tracy had sided with the Barons. 

Richard, King of the Romans, kept his court at 
Restormel (Polwhele), but when and for how long 
I cannot say. He died (April 2, 1272) of grief for 
the loss of hisson Henry, who was basely murdered 
in Italy by his exiled cousins, Simon and Guy de 
Montfort. There are, it appears, more descendants 
than I thought of the Treasurer’s co-heirs now 
living. Whatever claim, therefore, may now exist 
to the barony of Denham must be in abeyance. 
A title in abeyance, however, may at any time be 
called out of abeyance by the sovereign. 

H. W. Cooxes. 
Astley Rectory, Stourport. 


Sir Fraycis Henry Drake, Barr. (5% §. xi. 
227, 310.) —The following extract from the obituary 
notice in Gent. Mag. (1839), vol. xii. p. 435, may 
explain the matter :— 

“Gloucester, July 4, 1839, at Cheltenham, aged 
eighty-three, Sir Francis Henry Drake. He assumed 
the title of baronet after the death of Sir Francis Henry 
Drake, the fifth and last baronet of Buckland, co. Devon, 
who died in 1794, when the title became extinct (see 
Courthope’s Extinct Baronets, p. 66), and has since been 
revived in the family of Fuller-Drake.” 

L. L. H. 


“Who wrote SHAKSPEARE?” (5 §, xi. 328, 
437.)—See “ Men and Books,” in National Maga- 
zine, Vol, i. pp. 310-11. L. P. 


“Loprparp” (5% §, xi. 188, 274, 358, 438.)— 
In the southern part of Scotland we have “ lop- 
pard,” quite commonly, as “ lappered,” applied to 
milk or blood when in a curdled or partially 
congealed state. It is never used in any other 
sense. C. G,. 

Kelso, 


Witiram Sarpren (5 §, xi. 247, 415, 439.)— 
Pope has embalmed his memory in the following 
lines in his Imitations of Horace :— 

“T love to pour out all myself, as plain 

As downright Shippen, or as old Montaigne : 

In them as certain to be loved as seen, 

The soul stood forth, nor kept a thought within.” 

Satire, i. v. 51-54. 
He is said to have been the only Member of 
Parliament whom Sir Robert Walpole found in- 
capable of being bribed, and was a strong Jacobite 
in addition. Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Toxpacco (5 S. xi. 225, 273 ; xii. 119.)—I can 
cap the smoking feat mentioned by Mr. Pick- 





power to do so, would hardly during the lifetime 
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Frorp. Some thirty-five years ago I heard of a 

certain club in Derbyshire where the qualification 

consisted in the candidate consuming an entire 

pound of shag tobacco at one sitting. A china 

teapot was the pipe, and he smoked through the 

spout. W. J. Berynuarp-Smirs. 
Temple. 


Tue Lapwine (3 §. v. 10, 77, 124.)— 


‘There is a legend common in Scandinavia that a 
dishonest handmaiden of the blessed Virgin purloined 
her mistress’s silver scissors, and that she was trans- 
formed into a Japwing for punishment, the forked tail of 
the bird being a brand of the theft; and that the bird 
was doomed to a continual confession of the crime by 
the plaintive cry, ‘ Tyvit, tyvit!’ that is, in Scandi- 
navian, ‘I stole them ! I stole them !’"—T7he Every-day 
Book of Natural History, by J. C., p. 107. 

Joun Caurcaitt Sixes. 

Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


The Frest To eyter A House on CarisTmas 
(on New Year’s) Morsine (5" §. x. 483; xi. 
52; xii. 18.)}—The superstitious belief that it is 
unlucky for a light-haired person to “let in” the 
new year prevails in Lancashire as well as Cheshire, 
and is, I believe, widespread. In the village in 
which I now reside I am acquainted with persons 
of fair education, who are most careful in guarding 
against the possibility of the first to cross the 
threshold on the morn of a new year being fair 
haired and of light complexion. 

Nicotar C. Scnov, Jun. 

Chorlton Hardy, near Manchester. 


Penance in THE CuuRcH or Encianp: Cur- 
TING ABOVE THE Breatu (4™ §. xii. 169, 213, 
298, 416; 5% S. i. 16, 58; xi. 377; xii. 58.)— 
Mr. Wurrte has started another subject at the 
end of his note at the last reference when he refers 
to Motherwell’s desire to cut his pilferers “ above 
the breath.” This was the generally accredited 
means of neutralizing a witch’s power, and in- 
stances of “cutting aboon the breath” will, I 
think, be found to have occurred even in this 
century. A nail from a horse-shoe was the proper 
instrument, and many an unfortunate possessor of 
an evil eye has felt its unfriendly touch. Absence 
from home makes it impossible for me at present 
to give references, but the practice was very com- 
mon. Witiiam Georce Brack. 

Reinsgraben, Gottingen. 


Anciest Fives: Maripen Rents (5" §. xi. 
368 ; xii. 17.)}—The lords of some ancient manors 
are said to have been entitled to sleep with their 
tenants’ — on the wedding night. This right 
was gene commuted by a mone ment 
called“ =~ rent,” and Bote in Sectland as 
mercheta or marcheta. In consequence of this 
custom it was assumed that the youngest son was 
more certainly the offspring of the tenant, and so 
the inheritance was given to the youngest child, 





and thus the custom of borough English originated, 
Blackstone, however, doubts this, and states 
(Comm., vol. ii. ch. vi.) he cannot learn that the 
custom ever prevailed in England, but that it did 
in Scotland until abolished by Malcolm III. 
Frepericx E. Sawrsr, 
Brighton. 


Tue Comma as A Nore or E iston (5% §, xf 
486; xii. 32.)—I noticed the following queer 
blunder, “ Dealer in paints, oils and varnish’s,” on 
the door of a chemist’s shop in Runcorn. One 
sometimes sees curious bits of grammar in ad- 
vertisements. For years there used to be painted 
up at the railway station at Bolton-le-Moors the 
following admonition : “ Do not cross the line only 
by the bridge.” Rosert Hoiuanp, 

Norton Hill, Runcorn, 


“ Jotteyine ” (5 §. xi. 406, 454.)—The follow- 
ing passage occurs in Thackeray’s Fatal Boots:;— 
“ Then bed till eleven ; then breakfast and the news 
paper ; then a stroll in Hyde Park or St. James's; then 
home at half past three to dinner—when I jollied, asI 
call it, for the rest of the day.”—Thackeray’s Works, 
24 vol. edit., vol. xix. p. 338. 
Epwarp Peacock, 


Cuckrine orn Duckine Sroots (5 S. xi. 88,399 
456.)}—Many years ago there was one in the old 
Town Hall in Dolgelley, and when that was con- 
verted into a reading-room and the building 
completely ceiled, I think the ducking stool was 
ordered to be put away in the loft between the 
ceiling and the roof, where it may still be lyi 
hid. I remember it was a curious-looking piece 
antiquity, and tradition said it was used in olden 
times near the Pontfawr in the river Wynion for 
punishing scolds, &c. W. P. 


Southsea. 


I learn from Brayley’s History of Surrey that in 
the parish accounts of Mortlake the sum of 31. 7s. 
appears to have been paid in 1662 “for erecting 
and painting a ducking stool for scolds.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


“Cap” (5" S. xi. 393, 458.)—In my Oxford 
days, and probably still, there were always certain 
hangers-on to the different colleges who answered 
to thisname. These “ mercuries,” as we sometimes 
called them, were possessed of various talents. 
They would run on any errands ; the vocation of one 
or two was to run with the “drag,” and these were 
called “aniseseeds” from the unsavoury odour of 
that drug which they carried with them ; some 
could spout a whole oration of Cicero, and wet 
employed in writing impositions, when the 
was purely mechanical, such as transcribing a book 
of the Aéneid, but they were all “cads.” 8 
well known were they that portraits of two # 
least of them were to be seen in the print shopt 
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One of these worthies attached himself to my 
college, Oriel ; he was called “cad Davis.” “Oh, 
Davis,” said a friend of mine to him one day, 
“what a cad you are!” meaning ascamp. “Well, 
sir, I gets my living by being a cad,” was the reply. 
In Town and Gown rows, these fellows used to 
boast that they always took the part of their patrons 
the undergraduates. They ought to have done so, 
certainly, but I never could bring myself to believe 
it, At least they remained neutral on such 
occasions. W. J. Bernwarp-Smira. 
Temple. 


The word “cad” is used constantly in Dickens’s 
Sketches by Boz, for omnibus conductor, and 
apparently without any of the uncomplimentary 
meaning that now attaches tu the word: e.g. “ Mr. 
Barker had not officiated for many months in this 
capacity [as assistant-waterman], when the appear- 
ance of the first omnibus caused the public mind 
to go in a new direction, ... and the spirited 
proprietor, knowing Mr. Barker’s qualifications, 
appointed him to the vacant office of cad, on the 
very first application.” 

D. Barron BricHTwEt. 


In an old essay upon “cant and slang” I find 
the following :— 

“The word cad, as used by the haw-haw exclusives of 
the English Universities to those who are non-members, 
isnot the short for cadet, neither does it signify a man 
of letters, as some might imagine, from the fact that 
Cadmus was the first man of letters of his time ; but it 
is derived from the word cadger, a mean vulgar fellow, 
a beggar, one who importunes, a man who tries to 
worm something out of another, either money or infor- 
mation. Thus an omnibus conductor may be called 
a cad because of his asking or importuning passers-by 
to become passengers. In Scotland a cad or cadie is 
a ranner or messenger, probably from the caduceus or 
emblem of power carried by Mercury, Jove’s messenger. 
With the exception of these two last applications of the 
word, it is invariably meant as a term of reproach.” 

I might add that cadger is an old cant term for 
4 man. HERMES. 


“Rosy Hoop anv THE BisHor or HEREFORD” 
(5" S. xii. 88) is in Ritson’s Robin Hood, pt. ii. 22, 
p. 98, Griffin & Co., n.d. Ep. MarsHa.t. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


See p. 245 of Robin Hood: a Collection of 
Poems, Songs, and Ballads. With Notes by 
J. M. Gutch and Life by J. Hicklin. London, 
Wm. Tegg, 1866. R. R. Luoyp. 

St. Albans. 


See The Boys’ Own Story Book, p. 275, Rout- 
ledge, 1852. Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 


Betoravia on Betorapra (5@ §. xii. 88.)— 
expression “an old map of London ” is some- 
what vague, though the words added, “Belgrave 
are was not then built,” give some indication of 
the date, as that square was built in 1825. Upper 





and Lower Belgrave Place appear in Boyle’s Court 
Guide for 1795 ; Horwood’s large map of London, 
printed in 1795; Boyle’s Court Guide for 1800 ; 
Laurie’s map of London, 1804; Mogg’s map, 1806; 
Lockie’s Topography, 1810 ; Smith’s map, 1814; 
Mogg’s maps, 1816 and 1819 ; Cary’s map, 1820 ; 
and Cruchley’s map, 1829. It is probable that in 
1795 Lower Belgrave Place was unfinished, or but 
recently built, for the Court Guide only gives nine 
houses out of eighteen as occupied. The name 
has certainly been spelt Belgrave from that date. 
If it has appeared as Belgrade in any map during 
the last eighty-four years it may be deemed a 
misprint. Epwarp Sotty. 


Harvey or Wancey, co. Essex (5" S. xii. 
88.)—Permit me to correct a slip of the pen in my 
query, viz. adding “Sir” to Clarencieux Harvey’s 
name, and to say that the George Hurvey referred 
to was living April, 1666, and had two sons, George, 
liveryman of the Clothworkers’, and Jacob, of the 
Feltmakers’, Company, and grandsons of the same 
respective names, one of whom was the well-known 
“Esq. Harvey ” of Islington. E. B 


E. B. will find some information respecting this 
family in The Visitations of Essex, vol. i. pp. 214, 
416, published by the Harleian Society. 

F. A. BLAYpDEs. 

Hockliffe Lodge, Leighton Buzzard, 


“Tue Turkisu Spy” (5S. xi. 225, 378.)—It 
would have been well if Mr. Prince had given 
his authority for stating that an Arabian named 
Mahmut was the author of The Turkish Spy, so 
that it might have been compared with other 
accounts. In Baker’s Biographia Dramatica, 
1782, it is said, ‘De la Riviere Manley, daughter 
of Sir Roger Manley, Governor of Guernsey, was 
born there, and died in 1724. She is said to be 
the author of the first volume of that famous work 
The Turkish Spy.” In Wilks and Sothern’s Cata- 
logue, London, 1862, the name of J. P. Marana is 
given as the author. He died at Genoa in 1693, at 
the age of fifty-one. This name is mentioned as that 
of the author in the Marquis D’Argens’s Impartial 
Philosopher, vol. i. p. 35, and also in Universal 
Biography, by J. Lempriere, D.D., London, 1808. 

D. Wayre. 


Tue 69TH REGIMENT CALLED “ THE OLD AGA- 
mMEMNons” (5 §. xi. 329; xii. 14.)—Detachments 
from regiments of the line sometimes did duty as 
marines on board men of war, and some of the 
69th may have acted as marines on board the 
Agamemnon. M. N. G. 


“Hovusen” (5 S. x. 328, 437, 527 ; xi. 297.) 
—Unepa must be in possession of a very incorrect 
edition of the beautiful Scottish song of Logie o’ 
Buchan, as in the proper version the word “housen” 





does not occur, and I venture to say such a word 
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is unknown in Aberdeenshire, the native county 
of the ballad. The verses are :— 
“ O, Sandie has owsen (oxen), and siller, and kye, 
A house and a haddin, and a’ things forbye, 
But I wad hae Jamie, wi 's bonnet in ’s hand, 
Before I 'd hae Sandie wi’ houses and land. 
My daddie looks sulky, my minnie looks soor, 
They frown upon Jamie because he is poor ; 
But daddie and minnie, although that they be, 
There 's nane o’ them a’ like my Jamie to me.” 
I am not aware that the termination en for es in 
the plural is at all common in Aberdeenshire. I 
can only remember two words, “eye” and “shoe,” 
the plurals of which end in n, viz., “een” and 
“ sheen.” A. A. 
Pitlochry. 


“ Housen” was the invariable plural for house 
amongst the humble classes of my native place— 
Thame, a little market town about thirteen miles 
from Oxford. I have heard my nurse and her 
friends use the word a hundred times as I walked 
by her side, something less than half a century 
ago. M. D. 


“As MAD AS A HATTER” (24S. ix. 462; 3°7S., 
v. 24, 64, 125 ; 4" S. viii. 395, 489.)—I find that 
the following explanation of this saying has not 
appeared in “ N. & Q.” :— 

“ William Collins, the poet, was the son of a hatter (not 
a hat manufacturer, as some have said) at Chichester, 
Sussex. The poet was subject to fits of melancholy 
madness, and was for some time confined in a lunatic 
establishment at Chelsea. The other lunatics, hearing 
that his father was a hatter, got up the saying, ‘ Mad as 
a hatter.’”’ 

I quote from the Antiquary (Dec., 1876). 


Joun Cuurcuitt SIKEs. 
Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


ALLUsion In CHarites Corton’s “ ANGLER” 
(5™ S. xii. 148.)—The following is the passage 
wanted : “ Walk but into the parlour, you will 
find one book or other in the window to entertain 
you the while.” It is to be found at the beginning 
of chapter x. A. Grancer Horr. 

8, Oxford Road, Kilburn. 


Tae Batiap or “ Wittiam axp Marcarer” 
(5 S. xi. 468; xii. 151.)—Henceforward there 
need be little difficulty in measuring the small 
amount of property which David Mallock alias 
Mallet possessed in the William and Margaret 
ballad. I have before me the proofs of Mr. Wil- 
liam Chappell’s forthcoming Roxburghe Ballads, 
= ix., appendix, wherein he gives the original 

allad verbatim, and almost exhaustively has 
settled the whole dispute. Wait a few weeks. 

J. W. E. 


Toornacue (5™ §. xi. 88, 515.)-—-K. P. D. E. 
uotes a note from Jarvis’s Don Quizote, giving 
the orison of St. Apollonia gathered “from the 











mouths of some old women at Esquivias.” I send 
another orison, “or magic skill to cure sick 
very popular in” a certain locality of North Devon, 
and gathered, like that of St. Apollonia, from the 
mouth of an old woman, namely, the wife of the 
sexton in that parish, who was accustomed to 
employ this incantation in behalf of her sick neigh- 
bours, passing her hand three times over the seat 
of disease. This orison, taken down word for word 
as she repeated it to me in 1876, bears a striking 
resemblance, in form and even in phrase, to that 
recorded by Don Francisco Berquizas, which 
was popular in Spain 280 years ago. Like that 
orison this, too, is in verse form, in question and 
answer, and the Virgin Mary is the chief person 
and actor in the scene :— 


**As our Blessed Virgin Mary was walking over the 
down, leading her Son by the hand, she said, Why do you 
hold your head so low? He said, My head doth ache, 
and all my bones do ache. I am afraid some ill thing 
you have got. [I will bless you for the black ill thing, 
the white ill thing, and the red ill thing, bone ill thing; 
all eating [qu. heating], sticking, pricking ill things, 
Let all ill things go down into the ground, never to return 
to thee more (name of person). In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 


Reo. H. C. FirzHerserr. 
Somersal Herbert, Derby. 


Tae Friror (3 §. v. 458; viii. 415; 5™§, 
x. 436 ; xi. 154, 317.)--The following interesting 
scrap, from the Times of April 11th last, is surely 
worthy of being added to your little collection of 
notes on this interesting symbol :— 


“Tne Crorx Gammeter.—A memoir on the subject of 
the Croix Gammée or Swastika, by the Right Rev. Dr. 
Graves, Lord Bishop of Limerick, has recently been pub- 
lished by the Royal Irish Academy, as part iii. of the 
twenty-seventh volume of their Transactions. Anti- 
quaries do not appear to have published any notes on the 
occurrence of this disguised form of the cross on Irish 
monuments, But in this memoir illustrations are given 
of its occurrence on at least four ancient Irish inscribed 
stones, and on two of these in connexion with Ogam 
inscriptions, all of them apparently belonging to the 
Christian period—indeed, never yet in Ireland has it 
been found on a pagan monument. The author agrees 
with De Rossi that it isa very ancient device, which has 
been used as asymbol by many nations, It is to be found 
in the sacred books of the Persians, and was employed 
by the Buddhist priests. Dr. Schliemann has found it 
on pottery at great depths below the surface at Hissarlik 
and Mycenz. It appears on coins of Palestine, Greece, 
and Sicily, and on gold Scandinavian bracteates, and 
De Rossi points to a Roman pagan monument on which 
it appears. ‘The truth is that the early Christians, 
finding this symbol in common use, employed it a8 4 
disguised cross in times of persecution, when with their 
profound reverence for the sign of the cross they were 
obliged to combine a certain prudence, which restrained 
them from exposing the emblem of their faith freely to 
the view of pagans who made it the object of ridicule 
and reproach.’ Two of the stones figured were found 
near Glencar, in Kerry; a third on one of the Blasket 
Islands, off the coast of Kerry; and the fourth near 
Minard, also in Kerry.” 


Hastines C. Dent. 
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Avrnors or Quorations Wantep (5" §. xi. 


509 ; xii. 99.)— 

I thank K. N. and Mr. Haut for their replies to my 
query. The pussage quoted in Acts xvii. 28 had occurred 
tome, but I rejected it as insufficient to support the 
gsertion of Strauss that “a Stoic was the first to aus 
the word that all men are brothers.” If he had no 
stronger proof of his assertion than that, I shall still 
believe that that “ word” was not spoken till after the 

rance of the Son of Man. Did the Greek regard 
the barbarian as a brother, or the Jew the Gentile? 
K. N. supposes St. Paul's quotation to be from Cleanthes, 
but the exact words (rot yap cai yévog iopéy) occur in 
the Phenomena of Aratus, who was a native of Cilicia, 
the country of St. Paul. Mr. Haut thinks the brother- 
hood of man “a truth discoverable by reason if only the 
unity of God be first predicated.” The Jew believed in 
the unity of God. Did he believe in the brotherhood of 
man? The very chapter from which Mr. Hat quotes 
proves that even on the last of the prophets that truth 
had not dawned, for it is there charged against the Jews 
asasin that they had entered into relations of affinity 
with Gentiles (Malachi ii. 11). R. M. Spence. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Ulster Civil War of 1641 and its Consequences. By 
John McDonnell, M.D. (Dublin, M. H. Gill & Son.) 
Ix taking up his pen to write anew the story of the 41, 
Dr. McDonnell was avowedly entering upon a peculiarly 
thorny path as an historical writer. But he tells us very 
plainly so much of his own personal opinions as may 
enable his readers to judge of the probability of his 
success in holding the balance between conflicting issues, 
and he alzo Jays before us what are the special points in 
Mr. Froude’s doctrine of history which led more par- 
ticularly to the writing of the present work. Dr. 
McDonnell thinks that it was the confiscations so exten- 
sively carried out in Ulster by the English Government, 
together with their persecution of the Roman Catholics, 
which led to the sad troubles of 1641, and it can scarcely be 
denied that there is much probability in this view, That 
great exngveration may be traced in the ordinary accounts 
of this rebellion can, we have no doubt, easily be con- 
ceded to our author. There will remain quite enough 
for him and for us to deplore. ‘‘ Anatomies of death,” 
such as our own Spenser describes, are sufficiently piteous 
tights to mar the “ most beautifull and sweete countrey 
of any as is under heaven.” In many respects the his- 
tory of Ulster is peculiarly interesting. Peopled and 
repeopled by many an ebb and flow of the Scotic race, 
it retains to this day a more purely Scotic population 
than any other part of Ireland. The followers of Sorley 
Bury, done to death by Norris in Bruce’s Castle, on the 
island of Rathlin, were members of the same great clan 
that had given saints and kings alike to Ulster and 
to Dalriada. English writers are apt to ignore this 
fact, and so to misread more than one portion both of 
Scottish and of Irish history. If there was much in the 
circumstances which are set forth by Dr. McDonnell to 
extenuate the Ulster appeal to the arbitrament of the 
sword in 1641, there is the more reason for our joining in 
the hope which he expresses that a “ real and affectionate 
union” will ultimately knit all Ireland in close friend- 
thip, not simply with England, but with Great Britain. 
To the student of Irish history Dr. McDonnell’s book 

uld be a welcome, as it cannot fail to be a useful, 
companion, 


Historical and Descriptive Notices of the Parish of 
Deddington, Oxon. By the Rev. E. Marshall, M.A, 
(Oxford, James Parker & Co.). 

OXFORDSHIRE still remains without a standard historian 

of the county, but from the time of Bishop Kennett it 

has always been fortunate in attracting the attention of 
well-qualified collectors of parochial antiquities. The 
future historian will be grateful to Mr. Marshall for the 
materials which he has accumulated in his carefully 
written histories of different parishes round Woodstock. 

The parish of Deddington contains nearly 4,000 acres, 

and was one of the Domesday manors of the Conqueror’s 

half brother Ode, Bishop of Bayeux, when it was valued 
at 60/.a year. It comprised thirty-six hides, averaging 

106 acres each, with a rental of 34d. to the acre; but 

it has been broken up into three manors since the reign 

of Edward III. The manor belonging to the baronial 

family of Bassett was given in the reign of Henry III. 

to Bicester Priory, and on the dissolution of monasteries 

became the property of Sir Thomas Pope, the founder of 

Trinity College, Oxford, from whom it passed to the 

Dean and Chapter of Christ Church. Another manor 

was granted by William de Bohun, Earl of Northampton, 

in 1351, to the free chapel at Windsor, and still belongs 
to the Dean and Canons of Windsor. But the chief 
manor reverted to the crown with the rest of the Bohun 
estates, and still forms part of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Most people will be surprised to hear that Deddington 

sent two members to Parliament in 1302 and 1305, and 

that the curious old game of the quintain was still in use 
there in the eighteenth century, when it formed a part 
of the rough play at weddings. 


The Visitations of Cornwall, comprising the Heralds’ 
Visitations of 1530, 1573, and 1620. Edited, with 
Additions, by Lieut.-Col. J. L. Vivian. Part I. 
(Golding & Lawrence.) 

CoLoneL VIVIAN was the joint editor of the Visitation of 

1620, published by the Harleian Society, and has been 

encouraged by his success to attempt the more ambitious 

undertaking of printing all the three Visiiations of Corn- 
wall, with notes and illustrations from wills and parish 
registers. Many pedigrees are continued down to the 
present time, and especially those which are included in 

Sir John Maclean's History of Trigg Minor. The 

editor expects to complete his undertaking in fifteen 

parts of forty quarto pages each, and this unrivalled 
collection of Cornish genealogies promises to be of great 
local interest and importance. Part I. contains full 

— of the great family of Arundel in all its 
ranches, but the early genealogy is more creditable to 

the industry than to the critical powers of the editor, 

and the descent of the Domesday barony of Roger de 

Arundel is confessedly left in hopeless confusion. This 

is the more inexcusable, because the true story is printed 

in the last edition of Hutchings’s Wistory of Dorset, 
vol. ii. p. 858, &c., where it is clearly shown that the 
barony of Roger de Arundel, the grandson of Roger of 

Domesday, passed through a female heir to Gerbert de 

Perci in 1165. Although, however, critical students of 

baronial genealogy must not expect much benefit or 

information from Colonel Vivian's publication, every 
lover of vy"! will be grateful for his having col- 
lected in a single volume all that is recorded in the 

College of Arms about families of ancient gentry in 

Cornwall. 


Carmarthen and its Neighbourhood. Notes Topographical 
and Historical. By William Spurrell. (Carmarthen, 
William Spurrell.) 

Tus is the second edition of what was originally in- 

tended as a handbook to the various objects of interest 





in Carmarthen and its vicinity, but has expanded into 
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something more. The author, printer, and publisher 
appear to be combined in one person, and it is pleasant 
to say that in each capacity he has done his work 
admirably. Asa guide-book it is a model for what such 
books should be; but beyond this the volume is full of 
valuable historical details, and contains a chronicle of 
local events from the time of William the Conqueror to 
the present day, lists of the mayors and other borough 
officials, and, which is an addition much to be valued, all 
the inscriptions from the monuments in all the churches 
and chapels in Carmarthen. We have rarely seen a book 
of this character that we could so heartily commend. 


Londoniana. By Edward Walford, M.A. 2 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Tus book consists of a miscellaneous collection of 
articles relating to London, most of which have pre- 
viously appeared in certain newspapers. The sub- 
jects range from Plantagenet Soot to the last of 
Cremorne Gardens. The article on two eccentric Lord 
Mayors will be new to many. Of Sir John Barnard, 
who could hold his own in his frequent encounters with 
Sir Robert Walpole in the House of Commons, Mr. Wal- 
ford tells a good story. One day, while Sir John was 
addressing the House, Sir Robert whispered to the 
8 er, who leaned towards him over the arm of his 
chair. Sir John suddenly stopped, and exclaimed, 
“ Mr. Speaker, I address myself to you, sir, and not to 
your chair ; I will be heard, and I call the right honour- 
able gentleman to order.” The Speaker, feeling the 
rebuke to be merited, turned round, left off chatting with 
Sir Robert, and begged Sir John Barnard to proceed, as 
he was “all attention.” Sir William Staines, the second 
Lord Mayor noticed in the article, was a more ordinary 
men, and is more justly styled “eccentric” than Sir 
John Barnard. We learn from the chapter on “ Mistletoe 
in Covent Garden” that this parasite, which prefers the 
apple to all other trees, is chiefly obtained from the 
orchards of Herefordshire. In December eighty-nine tons 
of mistletoe were sent out of the county, the value of 
which varies from 5/. to 61. 10s. per ton. It will be seen 
from these two illustrations that the subjects discussed 
by Mr. Walford are of a very varied character. 


Cadyow Castle, by Sir Walter Scott, translated into 
Latin verse by J. Henry, M.A. (Belfast, W. Mullan), is a 
translation of a kind not often placed before the public, 
being a rendering into Latin metre of one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s strongly national and descriptive ballads. It is 
unavoidable that we should meet in such « poem with 
some rather portentous Latinity. But it was perhaps 
hard for the translator to do better with “the wild 
Macfarlane’s plaided clan” than turn them into “ enses 
clari Macfarlaniorum.” To those who have a fancy for 
such classic exerciser, Mr. Henry's verse may pleasantly 
call up visions of the sweet valley, “ubi anes per 
campos agmine currit,” 


Octave Deverrennz, LL. D.—The readers of “ N. & Q.” 
will have heard with sorrow of the death, on the 18th inst., 
of their fellow contributor, M. DeLerrernre, and will add 
their meed of sympathetic grief to that of his relatives 
and friends at the loss of so good a man, so ripe a scholar, 
so true a friend. Few men were more versed in that 


general and miscellaneous knowledge of which ‘‘N. & Q.” 
may be justly recognized as the special organ. Although 
thoroughly versed in the masterpieces of literature, more 
particularly those of France, Italy, and England, M. DE.e- 
PIERRE loved to wander in the by-paths, and to cull those 
flowers “born to blush unseen” which may be termed 
the “curiosities of literature.” The range of his inquiries 
was indeed vast, and extended from the consideration of 
grave Historical Difficulties to an Lssai sur le 





ail 

Although more than twenty years ago, I re: 
if but yesterday, the first time I saw M. Dexep: 
Then but a young man, starting on my first conti 
journey, I went to him at his office in Paternoster 
to secure the required Belgian visé. The few kindly 
he then spoke so much impressed me that I de 
not to miss an opportunity of becoming better 
with him. A kindred taste in literature enabled mejq 
later years to accomplish this object, and the seeds wary 
then sown of a friendship with which M. Dz 
honoured me until his lamented death. Never did there. 
exist a sage more ready and willing to impart to 
the fruits of his studies and research ; one had but 
ask concerning some scarce or out-of-the-way book and 
the inquirer was forthwith overwhelmed with q 
and references, such was the true unselfish spirit of this 
genuine bibliographer. 

Singularly m t was M. DELEPIERRE as a mangf 
letters. His numerous works are, as a rule, known ® 
bibliophiles — They were not, it is true, destined fer 
the general public, but it is probably owing to the author's 
unobtrusiveness that they were not more universally ip. 
culated. Many of them have now become scarce, and is. 
deed already it would be a difficult task to form a 
collection. Lorenz and Vapereau have each given 
of M. DELEPIERRE's writings, but both of their listean 
imperfect ; a complete bibliography has yet to be made 
It may, perhaps, some day appear in the columns of 
“N. & Q.” H. 8, Asnpem, 





Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention lo the following nobieas 

Ow all communications should be written the nameaad 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bat 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Mratma.—In Bryce’s Holy Roman my = (1868, 
pp. 199-200) you will find the Barbarossa gu 

ically told, but with the warning appended that the 
egend is one which appears under many forms in various 
countries. Prof. Bryce adopts the Untersberg, mer 
Salzburg, as the scene of the great emperor's enchanted 
sleep. Neither Gibbon, Hallam, nor Du Cherrier (Zatie 
des Papes et des Empereurs) mentions the story at all 
is incidentally alluded to, however, in Mr. Kingta 
Oliphant’s History of Frederick I1., Emperor of @ 
Romans (1862, i. 64), and is a well-known 
myth, 

C. P. E. (“ Robin Hood and the Bishop of H y 
ante, p. 88) writes that if M. A. will apply to“ C. P, 
Post Office, Aberford, Leeds,” a small volume can be semt 
him, by post, containing the ballad. 

Sr. SwitH1n.—The publishers themselves subsequently 
supplied fhe date referred to. 

H. G. C. remarks, with reference to his note, aml, 
p- 159, that the tree was cut down in 1809. 

H. ALLIncHam.—Consult Butler's Lives of the Saini 

J. M. T. (Homburg) has not sent his name in fall. 

W. C. J. and J. C, B.—Letters forwarded. 

Exratom.—Ante, p. 146, 1. 3 from bottom, && 
“ Bunyan” read Bacon. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”— Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Offices, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return om, 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; an 
to this rule we can mako no exception. 
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